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CIRCULATION 140,000. 

CE With this Number of HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY is sent out gratuitously an E1GHT-PAGE SUP- 
PLEMENT, containing an exceedingly interesting 
Nevelette, complete, by JOSEPH. HATTON, entitled 
* VILLAGE TYRANTS,” 


1 two illustrations ; also a further installment 
of ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S new Novel, “ PHINEAS 
REDUX,” with an tlustration. 


Lorp Lyrton’s Novel, ‘THE PARISIANS,” 
will be continued next week. 

Another F1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the next Number of 
IIARPER’S WEEKLY. 


REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS IN 
EUROPE. 
A T a banqnet given on 23d August by the 
Pretect of the Department of L’Eure, 
i a 


uuce, the Duke of Broglie, Minister of 


Ail a 


Foreign Affairs, made the following remark- 
ible statement : 

“The problem which the situation pre- 
sents will soon be solved by the National 
Assembly, without passion, without the in- 
fluence of personal sympathies.” 


Studied in the light of recent events, these 
words can hardly fail to be construed as fore- 
shadowing another change in the govern- 
ment of France. Whatever may have been 
the nature of the bargain concluded at Vi- 


enna between the Count of Chambord and 
the Count of Paris, it has for some time been 
evident, from President M‘MAHON’s address- 
es, from the repeated prosecutions of repub- 


lican newspapers, and from the recent alli- 
ance between the government and the cler- 
ical party, that a restoration of monarchy in 
some shape or other was desired by the au- 


thorities at Versailles, and that the chiefs 
of the republic were only waiting for the 
evacuation of the national territory by the 
Prussians to try to earry their projects into 


effect. The Foreign Minister now seems to 
have thrown off the mask. Under the pre- 


tense of crushing “ those loose principles 
which threaten to put an end to social or- 
der,” he and his colleagues are whetting the 


knife with which, in November next, they 

propose to stab the young French republic 

to the heart. Nor is there any where in 

France a party which can successfully op- 

pose them. M. GAMBETTA may talk as he 

pleases about “the peasantry rising to over- 
whelm the rhetoricians of the Assembly ;” 
but he knows perfectly well that outside 
of the great cities the priest is master of 
the situation. It is not for nothing that 
the clergy have revived religious pilgrim- 
ages and contrived a miracle of Lourdes. 
They have not been inattentive observers 
of the events of the past twenty years in 
Belgium, where, by a series of masterly ma- 
neuvres, the priest party has succeeded in 
regaining its old supremacy, and now con- 
trols the state as completely as it does in 
the Province of Quebec. Eager to follow the 
example, and to take advantage of the reac- 
tion from national skepticism which Mon- 
seigneur DUPANLOUP so confidently predict- 
ed, the clerical party in France have joined 
hands with the monarchists. M‘ManHon’s 
Minister of War refuses to allow the troops 
to attend the funeral of a statesman with- 
out religion, and the clergy repay the com- 
pliment by leading the peasantry en maase 
to the support of the government candi- 
dates. In the face of such an alliance M. 
GAMBETTA«’s “ hosts of genuine republicans” 
will prove as mythical as his “ victorious le- 
gions” during the war. 

If we cross the Pyrenees, the scene is even 
less cheering to admirers of republican insti- 
tntions. It is difficult to understand the poli- 
tics and internal strifes of Spain, but at latest 


accounts the situation was about as follows: 
President SALMERON was bombarding Sev- 
ille. The rebels (Communists) were bom- 
barding Almeria. The government troops 
had taken Cadiz and Granada. Salamanca 
and Valencia, held by Communists, had re- 
pelled the attacks of the government. Ad- 
miral Losos (republican) bombarded Car- 
tagena on August 22. General CONTRERAS 
(rebel) tried to bombard Malaga, but was 
taken prisoner by the German frigate Fried- 
rich Karl. At Barcelona the artillery (repub- 
lican) were fighting with the cavalry (also 
republican). In the north Don Car os had 
some 15,000 men on foot, and threatened to 
march on Madrid. To oppose him, President 
SALMERON had sent an army north, which 
was ravaging Biscay. Berga was besieged 
by the Carlists. One-half the navy was in 
rebellion, and the rebel ships having been 
denounced as pirates by the Madrid govern- 
ment, four squadrons of foreign men-of-war 
were chasing them up and down the Spanish 
coast. In other words, Spain is the scene of 
a triangular war, in which almost every con- 
siderable city is a battle-field, half the able- 
bodied men in the country are under arms, 
quarter is seldom shown to prisoners, and 
the combatants, on the occasion of a defeat, 
soothe their feelings by setting fire to public 
buildings with petroleum. Meanwhile the 
leading statesmen at Madrid are discussing 
the new constitution. They are generally 
agreed that, as in France, the President must 
be chosen by the Cortes and not by the peo- 
ple. But they differ on the important ques- 
tion whether the ministers shall be chosen 
by the President or by the Speaker of the 
Cortes. They are practical men, these Span- 
iards. 

Turning to the north, republican propa- 
gandists will be disappointed again. Of all 
the countries of Europe the one best fitted 
for republican institutions is the German em- 
pire. Universally educated and thoroughly 
imbued with habits of self-control and re- 
spect for law, the Germans could be trusted 
to set up a democratic republic and to ad- 
minister their public affairs with very little 
risk of civil wars or revolutions. A few years 
ago they seemed to be steadily drifting in 
that direction ; but no indications of the kind 
are discernible now. The government of the 
Emperor is more autocratic than ever, and 
the late Chancellor seemed to go out of his 
way to express his contempt for popular in- 
stitutions; yet we hear not a word of discon- 
tent, no muttering of the aspirations which 
were so rife in 1848, and 1865 before Sadowa. 
It would seem that military successes and 
commercial prosperity have for the moment 
driven politics out of the German mind. 

In England the republican movement 
appears to have been injured by an event 
which might fairly have been expected to 
strengthen it. Judging from this distance, 
and by the light of our standards, it was 
outrageous to ask the heavily taxed people 
of England for $75,000 a year—in addition 
to $50,000 already granted—for the support 
of the Duke of Edinburgh on the occasion 
of his marriage with the only daughter of the 
Czar. If the Queen had not been wealthy 
from her private property, or if her son had 
been going to marry a poor man’s daughter, 
there might have been some excuse for the 
appeal. But under the circumstances—and 
especially so soon after the undignified con- 
troversy between her Majesty and the labor- 
ers on her Osborne estate about wages—it 
does seem to us on this side of the ocean to 
have been an extraordinary proceeding, and 
one which recalls some curious paragraphs 
in Queen VicToria’s diary. But no one 
worth mentioning dared oppose the grant 
in Parliament. Moved by the Prime Minis- 
ter, it was seconded by the leader of the op- 
position, and carried with only twelve votes 
in the negative. There have been a few 
popular meetings to protest, but they have 
proved failures. Instead of helping the re- 
publican party, the occurrence appears to 
have developed less popular strength in 
DILKE and BRADLAUGH than they possessed 
a few years ago. Mr. GLADSTONE touched 
the right chord in the British heart when 
he denounced opposition to the grant as 
“mean.” Your English republican is ready 
to abuse his Queen and declaim against 
monarchy, but when it comes to a question 
of a few pounds more or less, he would rata- 
er be false to his party than be charged 
with meanness. 

Take Europe altogether, and it can not be 
denied that republican prospects are darker 
than they have been for many a year. Half 
a century ago NAPOLEON predicted that all 
Europe would in fifty years be republican 
or Cossack. It does not look much like it 
now. It seems more probable that by next 





year both France and Spain will again be 
monarchies, and that Switzerland will once 
more be the sole European republic. How 
much of the decline in European republican- 
ism is due to the disgust created by the do- 
ings of the Paris Commune it is not easy to 
determine. As the Reign of Terror was the 





progenitor of the Holy Alliance, so the folly 








and wickedness of the Commune were sure 
to beget a reaction against popular institu- 
tions. Opinion moves, moreover, in waves 
and eddies. The rise of the republican tide 
in France and Spain was naturally followed 
by an ebb, especially as the form of the gov- 
ernment has in both countries been held re- 
sponsible for accidents over which it had no 
control, and which might have occurred un- 
der any other system. It is unfortunate that 
the first republican experiments in Europe 
should have been made by uneducated peo- 
ples, unaccustomed to local self -govern- 
ment. To establish a republic in a country 
devoid of communal institutions and com- 
mon schools must always be difficult. If 
republicanism is ever to overspread Europe, 
it will probably be under the lead of either 
Germany or England. 





PUBLIC WORK-HOUSES. 


IN every large city much of the suffering 
of the poorer portion of its population 
springs from their inability to obtain em- 
ployment. There are always thousands who 
are “ ont of work ;” there are constantly men, 
women, and children, capable of remuner- 
ative labor, who suffer in silence, who are 
sometimes homeless, and often without food, 
who burden private charity, and who not 
seldom drift gradually to the almshouse 
and the prison. Seven persons are stated 
to have died recently in one week in the 
city of Brooklyn from want of food, and one 
in New York. Many efforts have been made 
in both European and American cities to re- 
lieve this unfortunate class. Benevolence 
has every where striven to provide occupa- 
tions for the indigent, to prevent the stress of 
poverty by offering labor to the industrious. 
Most of our churches have their employment 
societies ; we have Labor Bureaus that seek 
out the hirer for those that stand idle ; Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies that spread the helpless 
waifs of the city over the bountiful West. 
But all the means of benevolence yet in- 
troduced have failed to relieve the growing 
host of the unemployed; and, particularly 
in the winter months, thousands live upon 
charity or linger in want who might well 
be made self-supporting. 

It would seem, therefore, that the princi- 
ple of offering labor to the indigent should 
be extended by some more general process, 
and that every large city might create pub- 
lic work-houses, where any one who is in 
need could find oceupation and reasonable 
comfort. There are many branches of man- 
ufacture that are not difficult to learn, 
and that are sufficiently productive, that 
would come into competition with no ex- 
isting industries, and might be introduced 
with profit among us. A factory of coarse 
cotton or woolen goods, of various materials 
for clothing or food, of iron or wooden uten- 
sils, or of the plainer kinds of domestic arti- 
cles, would probably do well in the crowded 
quarters of our city, and might be carried 
on by casual or regular labor. Every per- 
son who desired employment might here 
find it, and receive in return food, lodging, 
and clothing. In connection with the fac- 
tory, lodging-houses should be provided, and 
whoever was willing to work should be re- 
lieved from homeless destitntion. 

That such establishments would gradu- 
ally become self-supporting, and would be 
no loss to their founders, must follow from 
the cheapness of their labor and the ready 
sale of low-priced goods. At least the plan 
might be tested. We are confident that 
such a system, whether supported by pri- 
vate enterprise or the public aid, would 
tend to reduce greatly the various burdens 
of the community, would check the spread 
of crime and pauperism, and save for the 
people a large portion of the money they 
are now forced to waste on the idle or the 
vicious. A work-house or a factory for the 
poor would prove far less costly than an 
almshouse or a prison. A neat and comfort- 
able lodging-house for its laborers might be 
made to teach order, good morals, and the 
principle of accumulation to large numbers 
of our city population who now wander 
thieving and begging through the streets, 
who are trained up to vice, and are certain 
to disturb the peace and well-being of the 
community. And if every town and village 
had its public factory and its public lodg- 
ing-house, it would find that the profit 
would far exceed the outlay. 

The argument may be urged against our 
project that it is an interference with the 
natural distribution of labor, that it would 
create an artificial demand. But the same 
argument will apply to every private em- 
ployment society. We are only offering a 
remedy to a state of things that exists in 
all large or small communities, and that re- 
sults from the artificial accumulation of too 
many idle hands. It would, at least, be 
well to apply the plan in some crowded 
quarter of our city, and carefully observe 
its effect. The most rational form of benev- 
olence seems to us that which encourages in- 
dustry, aud which requires some return in 








labor for the benefits it bestows. And we 
commend the idea to the consideration of 
our Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tion, who of all others are most familiar 
with the costly results of idleness and vice, 
and who may feel desirous of stopping the 
sources from whence comes the larger part 
of the inmates of their overcrowded insti- 
tutions. 





A COLORED ORATOR. 


At Eatonton, Georgia, on the last Fourth 
of July, a colored clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
JOHNSON, was permitted to address the “Ca- 
naan Union School” of his countrymen. He 
felt perhaps that they had nearly reached 
the land of refuge out of the house of bond- 
age, yet his eloquence was evidently tem- 
pered by the fear of the Ku-Klux and the 
hatred of the dominant power. But his ad- 
dress was one of the most sensible of the 
Fourth-of-July orations. It must, indeed, 
be with only the most rigid self-restraint 
that the colored race can suppress its impet- 
uous joy on Independence-day, and speak 
of freedom in the heart of Georgia with 
chained lips. Our orator delicately avoids 
all the perilous limits of his theme. “The 
lesson taught by the mighty celebration of 
this day,” he said, “is education for the 
masses.” It is, indeed, remarkable with 
what passionate earnestness the colored 
race demands knowledge. One of the 
pledges given by each member of the North 
Carolina Union (colored) League was that 
he would educate his children. We are told 
by Mr. GrpBs, Superintendent of Education 
in Florida, that his people are eager to be in- 
structed. They are anxious to learn clean- 
liness, order, propriety, to rise in the scale 
of civilization, to rival their former masters 
in knowledge, and perhaps surpass them in 
all the higher traits of humanity and for- 
bearance. 

But our colored orator offers advice to his 
people that can not fail to give them pros- 
perity if followed. He urges them to work 
patiently, tosave,andtoaccumulate. “Why 
leave Georgia?” he exclaims to those who 
wonld emigrate from their ill- governed 
State. “Here,” he urges, “ we have the con- 
trol of the production of cotton, and cotton 
must always rule ; here work will be master, 
and the idle must sink into decay.” Evident- 
ly he has no fear that the colored race will 
not be able to defend itself against oppres- 
sion, that it will not deserve success by its 
industry, and make itself an honorable 
name in the annals of freedom. It will, no 
doubt, have much to contend against and to 
bear. The Eatonton newspaper notices Mr. 
JOHNSON’S speech, and remarks with a rude 
sneer that the colored people must never 
hope to rise to a level with the white, that 
they can never look to equal the virtues of 
their former masters. But Mr. JOHNSON 
thinks that “the door of liberty is open to 
the colored race in Georgia;” that Georgia 
will always be the centre of the cotton 
trade; that they are gradually becoming 
land-holders or tenants of land; and that, 
with patience, temperance, and education, 
they will need no better home than they can 
find in their native State. 

There seems, indeed, no foundation for 
the notion that the two races can not live 
together in the fertile South and share in 
its productiveness. The colored people pro- 
fess and have shown already a sincere reso- 
lution to forget the sorrows of the past, and 
to labor faithfully for the planter wherever 
they are honestly paid and kindly treated. 
We believe a better feeling is rising up to- 
ward them among the whites, and that the 
Southern merchants and farmers are anx- 
ious to eradicate those murderous associa- 
tions that have so long disturbed the peace 
of society, and brought ruin upon all their 
material interests. They should at once 
unite to preserve good order. Georgia, 
which has inflicted the worst outrages upon 
the colored people, should now take the lead 
in insuring them all their civil rights and 
the prosperity which they have so well de- 
served. The moment it does so the war of 
races will cease. It is not likely that the 
colored people will aspire to political power, 
or to any larger share of it than their own 
safety and progress demand. If treated 
with justice and humanity, they will proba- 
bly prefer to be ruled by white men who are 
their friends, and who are the supporters of 
union and of peace. They will require Re- 
publican leaders, and must not be expected 
to respect or to obey those whom they can 
not trust. The perseeutors, the bigoted, 
and the cruel will be driven from office, but 
with Republican rulers who are worthy of 
confidence and sincerely anxious to promote 
the welfare of both races, the Southern 
States may easily rise to extraordinary pros- 
perity, and attract a,limitless stream of 
wealth, of trade, of immigration and capital, 
of refinement and progress, to their abun- 
dant territory. 

A deputation of distinguished colored 





men, political leaders and private citizens, 
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from Louisiana, are about to relate to the 
people the history of the recent disorders in 
that State. It is a fortunate circumstance. 
The colored race has never yet been permit- 
ted to tell its wrongs. We fear their narra- 
tive will not lessen the catalogue of Demo- 
cratic cruelties and crimes in Louisiana, but 
it will no doubt prove of singulaa interest. 





ENGLISH IMMIGRATION. 


WE think there can be no doubt that the 
agitation for higher wages and better treat- 
ment among the English agricultural labor- 
ers must lead to a continual flow of the En- 
glish population toward our own country, & 
demand for new means of transportation, 
and the rapid settlement of the vacant lands 
of the West. The visit of Mr. Arncn, who is 
one of the leaders of the agricultural unions, 
to our shores is of infinitely more importance 
than that of duke, prince, or shah. English 
immigration is already large: it must in- 
crease with the spread of knowledge and 
of a feeling of independence among the la- 
boring class. At home the English farm-la- 
borer can look forward only to hard and 
hopeless toil. His wages are seldom equal 
to three dollars a week. The Queen’s la- 
borers at Osborne—who are thought to be 
highly paid—get, it seems, only fourteen 
English shillings weekly, and from this 
must pay two shillings rent. They com- 
plain that they have before them no hope 
of rescue from their poverty except the 
almshouse or emigration. It is not likely 
that the majority of the English agricul- 
tural laborers are as well off as those em- 
ployed at Osborn’. It is certain that as a 
class they are plunged in want and aban- 
doned to vice. Ignorant and unnoticed, 
many of them waste their miserable earn- 
ings at the tavern, and leave their families 
in a condition of destitution and degrada- 
tion that Mr. Kay represents as appalling. 

Neglected by the church, the state, the 
ruling class, they have yet been touched by 
the impulse of progress. They have learned 
that in our Western States they can get as 
much for one day’s labor as they are paid at 
home for a week; that they can soon save 
money enough to buy a farm; that the com- 
mon schools are open to their children ; that 
here they can soon rise to a position of in- 
dependence and of perfect freedom. The 
agricultural unions are already spreading a 
knowledge of the wide opening for labor in 
our Western States, and it is probable that 
the unoccupied lands of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and of the new territory opened up 
by the Northern Pacific Railway, will in fu- 
ture attract a large proportion of English 
emigration. On this wide and fertile re- 
gion there is room for millions. The cli- 
mate is healthful, although severe, but it 
softens as it approaches the Pacific. It is 
destined to be the granary of the continent. 
Its abundant harvests already supply the 
chief part of our food, and every laborer 
who enters the fertile domain adds to the 
wealth of the country, and becomes its ben- 
efactor. 

To spread a more perfect knowledge of 
the advantages of emigration among the 
English agricultural class should be the 
chief aim of our railway officials and of 
those who have charge of the sale of the 
public lands. We believe there is a paper 
printed in London called the Free West, which 
is devoted to this object, which gives infor- 
mation to the emigrant, and indicates the 
attractions and advantages of various parts 
of our country, and Mr. ArcH publishes a 
similar journal. Both deserve to receive a 
liberal support. Possibly the local papers 
in the different shires may be used for the 
same purpose. We can not, indeed, be too 
active in so excellent an aim as that of 
spreading the knowledge of that wide field 
for employment which is now so imperfect- 
ly filled, and our capitalists and philanthro- 
pists might well expend labor and money in 
enlarging the bounds of English emigration. 
The visit of Mr. ARCH seems singularly op- 
portune. England is overcrowded, and suf- 
fering from all the evils of a dense popula- 
tion. If its people could be told the better 
prospects that lie open to them in our West- 
ern States, the impulse of emigration would 
rise to new strength. But they have here- 
tofore been left in extraordinary ignorance. 
Only @ part of them have any idea of the 
fertility of Minnesota or Montana, and the 
demand for labor that prevails in the wheat 
fields of the West. It is only recently that 
English emigration has begun. We think 
that new efforts should be made to inform 
the English farmers and laborers of the 
prices of land, of the wages, of the mode of 
travel, and of the best and cheapest means 
of reaching the neighborhood they may se- 
lect. We hope, too, that we may at last have 
American emigrant steamers running in con- 
nection with American railways, and that 
every emigrant may receive that liberal care 
and protection which he has so often failed 
to obtain in the foreign vessels. It is quite 
possible that the science of emigration is yet 





in its infancy, and that, with new appliances 
and aids, the three hundred thousand who 
now reach our shores annually may be in- 
creased to an extraordinary degree. 





A BAD PRECEDENT. 

THE seizure of the church on Ward’s Isl- 
and by a single sect, which our Board of 
Emigration do not seem to have sufficient 
courage to restrain, offers a most dangerous 
precedent. If separate chapels are to be 
built for different denominations, there seems 
no limit to the amounts that may be expend- 
ed in maintaining opposing creeds. The ex- 
ample of Ward’s Island will be held up as a 
guide for all the other charitable institu- 
tions. A Jesuit priest may seize upon the 
chapel at Randall’s Island and expel all oth- 
er worshipers; the prisons and the work- 
houses will require their various shrines and 
oratories; the State will be called upon to 
build costly churches for its public institu- 
tions; and the thirty-five thousand dollars 
which the late Board of Emigration gave to 
its own denomination by a plain fraud will 
not remain the limit of future expenditure. 
We presume the people do not mean to suf- 
fer the money appropriated to charity to be 
wasted in useless building or in aiding any 
single sect, and that they will demand the 
restoration of the chapel to the public use. 

The affair, indeed, is ludicrous in its open 
want ofhonesty. The imperturbability with 
which the Jesuit priest defends his ill-gotten 
gains; the sly subterfuge by which the ma- 
jority of the late Commissioners first pre- 
vailed upon their colleagues to build a free 
chapel, and then passed a resolution giving 
it to the Roman Catholics; the gravity with 
which they produce the opinions of noted 
lawyers to support an act of dishonesty; the 
active influence with which they have sup- 
pressed or postponed the report of the new 
board; the petty arts by which Messrs. 
LyncH and Starr labor to avoid all action 
upon the matter until the Roman Catholics 
have fallen into quiet possession of their 
plunder; and the irresolution and want of 
courage of the rest of the Commissionere un- 
der the perpetration of an open theft—the 
theft of a church—throw an air of drollery 
upon the transaction that Gil Blas might 
have envied and PascaL enjoyed. We may 
imagine the cunning leer with which the 
triumphant priest celebrates the virtues of 
casuistry, and paints the spoiling of the 
Egyptians. 

But the humor of the transaction must 
have an end. Our republican principles 
know no distinction of sect. We can per- 
mit no such dangerous precedent to exist. 
The Commissioners had no authority to 
build a sectarian chapel, and the intruders 
must be expelled, or at least must be made 
conscious that they have no exclusive right 
to the building. The State demands that 
all sects shall obey the laws, and if the Com- 
missioners fail in their duty, the people will 
enforce the non-sectarian principle of our 
institutions. 








PERSONAL. 


AMERICAN mechanical genius has achieved a 
signal triumph in England in the production of 
a perfecting press, for newspapers, which is ac- 
habputodged to be far in advance of any press 
hitherto constructed. We need scarcely say it 
was designed and carried to completion by Colo- 
nel RicuarpD M. Hog, the well-known inventor, 
to whom the newspapers of America are indebt- 
ed for the facilities which enable them to print 
with ease and dispatch editions which would 
have been impossible but for the admirable 
press which bears his name. The history of 
the new press is briefly this: About a yeer 
ago Mr, E. Lioyp, of as Ne per, gave 
Colonel Ricnarp M. Hog, of R. Hor & Co., 
who was then in England, an order for a per- 
fecting press, to print from a continuous roll 
of paper. There are several presses of this de- 
scription in successful operation in England 
and America; but Mr. LLoyp wanted something 
better, faster, and more complete than any thing 
in existence, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that he has obtained it. The press was com- 
pleted at the works of R. Hor & Co., in London, 
and is now in successful operation in Mr. LLoyp’s 
establishment. Although an extra large size, 
the paper is printed double, or 58}¢ x56 inches, 
and is thrown off, printed on both sides, at the 
rate of 22,000 perfected sheets per hour. This 
press would work off 15,000 eae copies per 
hour of any of our large daily papers if printed 
single width, and 30, if printed double width. 
This is accomplished without any strain of the 
machinery, the mechanical movements being of 
the most simple and ingenious character. The 
delivery of the sheet is a marvel of mechanical 
simplicity and success. Great care has been 
taken in all the movements to insure good print- 
ing at this high rate of speed. Our English 
friends, who have watched its progress from the 
start with great interest, pronounce the new 
press a marvelous achievement of mechanical 
design and workmanship. The proprietors of 
the London Standard have ordered six of these 
machines for that newspaper, to be delivered as 
soon as they can be made, and others of the 
London and Scotch newspaper proprietors are 
also in treaty for them. 

—In a recent literary journal published in Lan- 
don we find a pleasant notice of WiLL CAaRLE- 
ToN’s Farm Is, published by the HARPERs,. 


It says, ‘‘ There was no necessity for any apolo- 
gy in publishing his poems, for they are very 
pretty und harmonious—ecasy to read, easy to 
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sing, and pleasant to remember. Though writ- 
ten in the language of the people, they are not 
coarse; and though often humorous, by no 
means what we understand by comic. © The 
o — ballads, ‘Betsy and I are Out’ and 
‘How Betsy and I made up,’ are, in their way, 
as good as any in the range of recent poetry. 
Every now and then, too, we get a verse with a 
distinct and touching appeal to the affections, 
as in this: 
“*Tve learned one thing; an’ it cheers a man 

In always a-doin’ the best he can; 

That whether, on the big book, a blot 

Gets over a fellow’s name or not, 

Whenever he does a deed that’s white, 

It’s credited to him fair and right.’” 


—Colonel CHARLES GORDON GREENE, of the 
Boston Jost, is a gentleman who is celebrated 
for the equanimity with which he endures a lit- 
tle repose, and who prefers personal comfort 
and Boston to the pinchbeck pleasures of office. 
The —— of the republic will therefore not be 
surprised to learn that when Colonel FitzGer- 
ALD, of the Philadelphia All-day City Item, and a 
great scribe of that city, felt himself authorized 
to say to Colonel GREENE, ‘‘ Move to Pennsyl- 
vania, and we will make you Governor of the 
commonwealth,’ Colonel GREENE wagged his 
head in a negative manner, and replied, editori- 
ally, “‘ Not sufficient inducement.”’ 

—Baron Revrer’s concession from the Per- 
sian Shah is not without a, a similar 
grant having been made in 1861 by the King of 
Madagascar to M. LAMBERT, a Frenchman, This 
concession so exasperated the nobles and people 
of Madagascar that M. LAMBERT was sent out of 
the country and the king assassinated. Queen 
RASOHERINA, Widow of and successor to the 
king, was made by the French government to 
pay an indemnity of one million francs to those 
interested with the defunct LamBErRT. 

—An extraordinary man has appeared in Italy 
as a lecturer—one SALTARIO R, TREzzA, who is 
said to be endowed by nature with a fiery elo- 
quence and a faculty of investing things gener- 
ally with sou halo, A grand voice capable 
of every inflection necessary to the expression 
of every emotion, a memory worthy of Macav- 
LAY, and a range of reading supplying him with 
an inexhaustible fund of illustration, are the 
gifts that combine to make Signor Trezza a 
wonderful lecturer. Without note he pours 
forth in well-chosen words learned disquisitions 
on the Latin writers, and analyzes the profound- 
est subjects in the guise of brilliant improvisa- 
tions. 

—The best photographs of Tennyson, Dar- 
WIN, and CARLYLE ever taken are the work of a 
Mrs. CAMERON, an amateur artist in photography 
living in the Isle of Wight. Her collection of 

ortraits of notable persons, photoed by herself, 
is said to be remarkable. 

—Mr. Hvueu Murray, formerly a lieutenant 
in the Pontifical Zouaves, and nephew of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kingston, Canada, 
has left Kingston to join the gore-starters of 
Don Car.os’s army in Spain. We must go 
a-fighting somewhere. 

—Personally the cabinet of Mr. GLaApsTonE 
do not seem to get on very well with each other. 
Mr. Warp Hunt taunted Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
AyrRTON with being “not on speaking terms,”’ 
and his taunt was left unanswered. Beet the 
year 1798 Lord WILLIAM BENTINCK was review- 
ing a regiment at Armagh, and was surprised 
to observe that his orders were repeated by the 
colonel to the sergeant-major, who gave them to 
the regiment. When he inquired the reason of 
this departure from the usual custom, he was 
informed by the sergeant, ‘‘ Please, my lord, the 
colonel and the regiment’s not on speaking 
terms.” 

—When ANSELM ROTHSCHILD died, in 1855, 
leaving an estate valued at thirty millions of 
dollars, he evinced the generousness of his na- 
ture by bequeathing five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to continue the alms which he was in the 
“habit of distributing every week, as well as for 
the distribution of wood to the poor in winter. 
To the fund for giving a dower to Jewish maid- 
ens, he left twenty-five thousand dollars; to the 
fund for the sick, as well as to the Jewish Hos- 
pital, five thousand dollars each; to the Jewish 
school, twenty-five thousand dollars; and sums 
of twelve to fifteen hundred dollars each to 
several Christian establishments. To the clerks 
who were more than twenty years in the employ 
of the firm he left one thousand dollars each; 
to the others five hundred dollars each; to the 
juniors from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each, and many legacies to 
servants. It is said that he left to his godson, 
Sir ANTHONY RoTuscHILD, of London, ten mill- 
ion dollars and an equal share with the other 
nephews and nieces in the residue of his estate. 

—We mentioned last week that Messrs. TRE- 
vor & CoLGATE, opulent bankers in Wall Street, 
had given ninety thousand dollars to Madison 
University. We may add that they are the same 
——— who built the Baptist church at Yon- 

ers at their own expense, and who redeemed the 
mortgage on the White Plains Baptist Church, 
and presented the edifice free to the society. 

—Marshal M‘Manon has given a fresh spur to 
the ambitious youth of France. He has always 
taken particular interest in scholastic studies, 
and has recently announced that this year all 
the pupils who obtain prizes of honor in special 
mathematics, philosophy, and rhetoric shall be 
invited to dine at the Presidency. 

—The wealthiest man in Russia, excepting a 
very few of the nobility, is M. Strere@Litrz, mer- 
chant and banker, who retired a few years since 
from business, after having accumulated fifty 
millions of dollars. Probably there are not fifty 
men in the world who are worth fifty millions 
of dollars each. The western hemisphere has 
three of these, residents of New York—AsrTor, 
VANDERBILT, and STEWART. 

—If any man in America understands about 
leather, itis Mr. Jackson 8. Scuvwtz, who, in his 
clear, rapid, practical way, put the American 
part of the Vienna Exbibition in exhibitable or- 
der after its inauspicious opening. He says that 
“while we Americans are boasting of our home 
market, and are protected by a twenty-five per 
cent, duty, Great Britain is floating her surplus 
leather product in every sea and to every port in 
the world open to free competition.” Not long 
ago an order for some thousands of army shoes 
came to this country from Japan, and it was du- 
plicated to England, with the understanding that 
the country furnishing the goods at the lowest 
price should command all the future trade of 
the Japanese in this line. The samples sent to 
each country were exactly alike, and when the 


orders had been executed both were satisfac- 
tory; but the English underbid us by three or 
four cents per pair, and we lose the trade, Mr. 
Scuvttz and the firm of which he is a member 
own some twelve or fifteen tanneries, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and many thousands 
of acres of land on which the hemlock is grown, 
and if any one should be an authority on such a 
matter, he is, 

—Prince Naporzon has a laudable desire to 
serve France—and himself. He has petitioned 
the government to restore hin to nis rank aa 
general of division of the army, as every general 
who has held a chief command before the enemy 
must, from an old law of France, be retained in 
position until death. He commanded the Fifth 
Corps in Italy in 1859. The prince is now just 
fifty-one years old, having been born at Trieste 
8 »ptember 9, 1822. : 

~General CrawFrorD, of the United States 
arn v, has been treated with much respect b 
mili ary folk in Europe during his trip abroad, 
He htely attended a review of Foot Guards In 
Hyde ark. His escort was General Sir Hast- 
INGS Dc Lk, late Governor of Nova Scotia, who 
presented the general to the Prince of Wales and 
distinguished military men present. He has 
been made a visiting member of the United 
Service, the Junior United Service, and the 
Travelers’ clubs. General CRAWFORD was as- 
sistant surgeon at Fort Sumter when the first 
gun was fired in the rebellion, and was a partici- 
pant in that, one of the liveliest bits of fighting 
that occurred during the whole war. After that 
he pocketed his lancet, took up the lance, and 
fought his way to a generalship. He held im- 
portant commands at Antietam and Gettysburg, 
and is now a full colonel in the regular army. 

—The late Lord Westsviy, so widely known 
when a lawyer as Sir Ricnarp Beret, left 
property valued at about $1,500,000; but the cu- 
rious thing about it is that, great lawyer as he 
was, he omitted to appoint executors, though 
he named trustees for a bequest of $10,000 a 
year for his eldest son, the present lord, who is 

»robably not strictly tirst class, for the bequest 
is subject to the control of his mother and the 
trustees, 

—Concerning Parliamentary provisions for 
members of the royal family, Joun Bricut has 
written to the Birmingham Trades’ Council, 
saying that he regretted other expenses much 
more than those toward the support of the royal 
family, though he believed that more moderate 
grants to its members would sometimes be bet- 
ter. The Brummagem folk were said to be dis- 
appointed. 

—Tuomas Corwin’s grave at Newark, Ohio, 
is unmarked by any stone. There is too much 
truth about “the ingratitude of republics.’® 
Here is a man who was one of the most effect- 
ive public speakers the country has produced, 
an able lawyer, Governor of Ohio, Representa- 
tive in Congress, member of the Senate, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and minister to Merx- 
ico, whose resting- place will soon sink ‘nto 
oblivion, unless the people of the State in which 
he was so popular and beloved unite in giving 
him a suitable monument. 

—WILLIAM ALLEN, who reappears on the po- 
litical arena after his retirement from the United 
States Senate in 1849, and is now the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Ohio, was in early life 
the hero of a little romance. At the beginning 
of the campaign of 1830, when he was nominated 
for Congress by the Democrats, and M‘ArTurr, 
the Whig Governor, was a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, ALLEN was the lover of M‘ArTsvrR’s daugh- 
ater, and between them there was an engagement 








to be married. But it is said that after M‘Ar- 
THUR’s defeat the Governor broke off the matri- 
monial engagement, and the lady married a Ken- 
tucky gentleman, who died before the expira- 
tion of ALLEN’s term in the House. Governor 
M‘ARTHUR died about the same time. At this 
point comes in another little romance. A gen- 
tleman who was an ultra Democrat, and a great 
admirer of the then rising young man, ALLEN 
G. THURMAN, had a daughter, who, much to her 
father’s chagrin, married a Whig. In making 
his will the old gentleman disposed of the por 
erty to his daughter in such a way that the Whig 
husband could not acquire title in it. This lady 
also became a widow; she afterward met ALLEN 
G. TuvRMAN, and is now Mrs. Senator THURMAN. 
It was at the wedding of Judge TavuRMAN that 
Mr. ALLEN again met Miss M‘ARTHUR (by this 
time the widow of the Kentucky gentleman), 
The old love was renewed; they were married 
and lived happily together until the death of 
Mrs. ALLEN, which occurred before the expira- 
tion of Mr. ALLEN’s Senatorial term. Mr. AL- 
LEN has since been a widower. We may add 
that he is a man of notably commanding pres- 
ence, of scholarly tastes and habits, aygBis said 
to have the largest and best private library of 
any gentleman in Ohio, 
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Rev. Joux Topn, D.D., died on Sunday morning, 
August 24, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

A defalcation of $40,840 has been discovered In the 
National Albany Exchange Bank. The teller and his 
assistant have acknowledged themseives the guilty 
parties, es > 

The Railway and Warehouse Commissioners of IIli- 
nois have fixed the passenger tariff on first-class rail- 
roads in that State at three cents per mile. 

The United States ship Alaska has been ordered to 
proceed to Cadiz 


Srfor Casterar has been elected President of the 
Spanish Cortes. Don Alfonso has been wounded in 
Aragon. The British squadron in the Mediterranean 
has been directed to deliver the steamers Almanza and 
Victoria to the Spanish republicans, 

The trial of the Bank of England forgers was brought 
to a close August 26, and all of the accused were found 
guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

Of the 30,000 medals awarded to exhibitors at the 
Vienna Exposition, 400 come to Americans, 

There has been an ineffective French cabinet coune 
cil concerning the _— price of bread, and how to al- 
lay consequent troub! 

A great storm, accompanied by a tidal wave, has 
arike. injured’ Atlantic salle, hes ’ben pled, 

he injure tlan been 
brought up, and examined on the Gredl Basicrn 
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A CITY 'TENEMENT- 
HOUSE. 
Ir is a trite saving that one 
half the world don’t know how 
- ther half live. A French 
‘ gentleman who traveled through 
England reported on his return 
that he had seen no poverty in 
. that favored land. Every body 
was rich, or at least in comforta 
ble circumstances. He had seen 
ynly the sunny side of society. 
4 traveler might ride through 
; Broadway and Fifth Avenue and 
receive the same impression in 
regard to New York. Yetashort 
FA divergence to the right or left, 
nto some of the side streets, 
would bring him to scenes of 
ualor and distress unsurpassed 
in wretchedness by the dens of 
al of the Old World cities. 
Not in Rome, nor Paris, nor Lon- 
don can be found worse abodes 
& of foulness and misery than the 
lower class of tenement-houses in 
New York. 

Che building of which we give 
an engraving on this page be- 
longs to this class. It is a rear 
house on Mulberry Street, was 
formerly a church, but is now di- 

ok vided into five stories, with eight 
| ‘nements on each floor. ‘The 
M ceilings are only six feet and a 
lf The front building, 
from h it is separated by a 
harrow court, 1s six stories in 
height, and effectually obstructs 
he passage of light and air. ‘The 
> l e’is never cleaned, and the 
floors and walls are saturated 
with offensive effluvia, the accu- 
mulation of years, and the at- 
mosphere within is rank poison. 
Decaying garbage and filth of 
every description cover the pas- 
sage-ways and the court, and sick- 
ening odors and gases rise from 
the choked sewers, and penetrate 
every part of the building. On 
every hand are met the signs of 
poverty and squ ilor. The doors 
are unhinged, the windows bro- 
} ken, the plastering hangs in 
shreds, the dust and grime of 
years blacken the walls. 

This tenement-house, when in- 

\. spected a short time since by or- 
der of the Board of Heaith, was 
found to contain twenty-one fam 
ilies, comprising over forty adults 
and forty children. The tenants 
were of the lowest class, steeped 
in ignorance and degradation. 
At night nearly all the adults 
were generally drunk, and their 
dismal orgies were a great an- 
noyance and terror to the neigh- 
borhoed. ‘The building has sev 

‘? eral times been condemned by 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH.—[Draws sy R. Lewis. ] 
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the Board of Health as unsuita- 
ble for a human habitation. In 
December, 1871, it was vacated 
by order of the board, at which 
time it contained forty families, 
The following February permis- 
sion was granted for twenty fam- 
ilies to occupy it. In 1869 the 
mortality among the tenants was 
at the rate of 75 in 1000. 
During the twelve months ending 
March 1 of this year the rate was 
over 96 in 1000. 

Our picture shows the external 
condition of this miserable tene- 
ment. It is a wooden stracture, 
liable at any time to take fire, 
and from its position, and from 
the fact that it is unprovided 
with fire-escapes, such a casualty 
might involve a frightful loss of 
life. The Board of Health has 
ordered that it be immediately 
vacated, and the whole structure 
renovated and remodeled in ac- 
cordance with plans submitted 
by the sanitary inspector. 


DECAYED FRUIT. 

In tearing down the filthy 
booths around the public mar- 
kets our Board of Health has 
well earned the gratitude be- 
stowed upon it by all right- 
minded citizens. ‘The good ef- 
fects were speedily manifested 
in a decrease of the death rate 
and a large reduction in the 
number of sick cases. But the 
good work was not yet com- 
plete. Every where about the 
city —in some of the markets, 
in the smaller groceries, and on 
many street stands—were cart- 
loads of unripe or decayed fruit, 
to partake of which was almost 
certain death. Besides, unripe 
apples and peaches, bruised or- 
anges, rotten bananas and mel- 
ons, and putrid fish and meats 
were carted about the city in the 
venders’ wagons, exposed to the 
heat of the sun all day long, and 
then sold to those who were fool- 
ish enough to buy them. To 
prevent these sales of unwhole- 
some articles of food the Board 
of Health has ordered a strict 
supervision over all the dealers, 
and, there is reason to believe, 
with the best results. Our il- 
lustration on this page represents 
one of the health inspectors ex- 
amining the stock of a small gro- 
cer in one of the poorer quarters 
of the city. Crowds of curious 
children attend him on his tour, 
and now and then give rise to 
cheers of approval when a ‘‘scene” 
takes place. 
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DON CARLOS. 


Don CaR_os, or, as his ad- 
herents style him, CHARLES 
the Seventh of Spain, has, for 
the second time in his life of 
but twenty-five years, headed 
an insurrection to obtain a res- 
titution of his asserted rights to 
the throne of Spain. If royal 
lineage and “ divine rights” 
were binding in these repub- 
lican days, his claims could be 
easily established. Of unques- 
tioned Bourson descent, he 
can also cite in favor of his pre- 
tensions the will of CHARLES 
the Second of Spain, who died 
in 1700, and the ‘Treaty of 
Utrecht. Dying without is- 
sue, that monarch by will be- 
queathed his crown to PHILIP 
the Fifth, Duke of Anjou, and 
grandson of Louris the Four- 
teenth, King of France. ‘This 
will awakened the jealousies 
of England, by threatening to 
disturb that ‘* balance of pow- 
er” which has been such a 
costly bugbear to that nation ; 
and to avoid the possible union 
of the crowns of Spain and 
France in the person of the 
same sovereign, the Twelve 
Years’ War of the succession 
was undertaken, the result be- 
ing a lavish expenditure of men 
and money, the victories of 
MARLBOROUGH, sieges suc- 
cessfully and unsuccessfully 
defended by Marshal ‘Tu- 
RENNE, and finally the Treaty 
of Utrecht, ratified by all the 
great powers of Europe in the 
year 1713. ‘This treaty con- 
firmed the will of the Spanish 
king. Puririe the Fifth was 
to occupy the throne of Spain 
on condition of his renouncing 
forever all claims to the French 
throne for himself, possible 
heirs, and successors. ‘The 
sixth article of this famous 
treaty limited the succession 
to the Castilian kingdom to 
heirs male; and in the event 
of Purxip’s death without male 
heirs, the Duke of Saxony 
was to ascend the throne. The 
Parliament of France and the 
Cortes of Spain both gave 
their solemn assent to the in- 
troduction and establishment 
of this law. 

Puicip the Fifth dying, the 
throne was filled by Ferpr- 
NAND the Sixth; then follow- 
ed Cuartes the Third, whose 
son, CHAR Es the Fourth, suc- 
ceeded him. In the year 1788 
CHaRr.es the Fourth abdicated 
in favor of Ferprnanp the 
Seventh. King Frerprnanp, 
a weak, vacillating monarch, 
married for his second wife 
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Curistina, and the offspring 
of that match was two daugh- 
ters—IsaBeLLaA and Louisa 
FERNANDA — whose mother 
again interrupted the Span- 
ish succession, and scattered 
broadcast the seeds of civil 
discord and strife, In 1833 
the king died, and a deed pur- 
porting to be signed by him, 
although strongly suspected to 
be a forgery, nominated his 
eldest daughter his successor. 
The followers of the ambitious 
CurisTina were bold and nu 
merous, and CHARLEs the 
Fifth, brother of the late mon- 
arch—the Don Cartos of that 
day—-fled into Portugal to find 
the security denied to him in 
his native country, and Queen 
CHRISTINA reigned on the 
throne of Spain. 

The younger brother of Frer- 
DINAND the Seventh refused to 
recognize the validity of the 
will by which the Salic law 
was set aside, and shortly aft- 
er that monarch’s death insti- 
tuted that series of wars which 
has brought so much misery 
upon his unhappy country. In 
1839 Don CakLos returned to 
France in despair, and dying 
in 1855, left two sons,. Car- 
Los and Juan, the former of 
whom, who called himself 
Cuarces the Sixth, died child- 
less. Don Juan, thusinheriting 
his brother's rights, renounced 
them in 1868 in favor of his 
son, the Duke of Madrid, 
the present Don Cartos, 
whose first political act was 
the issue of a proclamation to 
his party, convoking them to 
a congress in London, whence 
was organized the insurrection 
which terminated so unfortu- 
nately in the disasters of Oro- 
soquieta. In this insurrection 
more than 20,000 mountain- 
eers took part, but unforta- 
nately there were only suffi- 
cient weapons to arm 2000 
serviceably. 

Don Carwos is tall, ener- 
getic, dark-complexioned, fond 
of athletic exercises, and, if 
rumor speaks truly, somewhat 
hot-headed. He is married to 
a niece of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, Marcaret, daughter of 
the late Duke Cuarces the 
Third of Parma. A devoted 
Catholic, Don Car os is en- 
tirely under the influence of 
the Romish priesthood, and 
if once seated on the throne 
of Spain, would make short 
work with civil and religious 
liberty in his dominions. At 
present the prospect of his 
succeeding is not very brill- 
lant 
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[So great is Miss BRADDON’S popularity with novel-readers throughout the world that arrange- 
e been made for the concurrent publication of “TAKEN AT THE FLOOD” in eight 
ewspapers in Great Britain, in HARPER’S WEEKLY in America, and in Australia, 


Sermany, and France. This is unprecedented in the annals of literature, and no higher compli- 
ment could be paid to a writer's power of fascination.] 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS,” “‘LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” 
“THE LOVELS OF ARDEN,” Erc., Erc,, Ere. 





CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Deer in the green heart of one of the most 
pastoral shires in England nestled the village of 
Hedingham. It was a hilly country, and Hed- 
ingham lay at the bottom of an irregular basin ; 
nor in all the parish could you have found half a 
dozen acres of level ground. Orchards—and 
the Hedingham orchards were many and glori- 
ous—gardens, meadows, common lands, all sloped 
and undulated, as if the mighty waves of a storm- 
tossed ocean had suddenly been transformed into 
solidearth, Great must have been those volcanic 
convulsions which resulted finally in Hedingham. 
Geologists had their various theories on the sub- 
ject, but the Hedingham people troubled them- 
selves not at all thereupon. So long as cherries 
and apples ripened in the orchards sloping to the 
southern sun or fronting the later glory of the 
west—so long as all went well in farm-yard and 
barn, piggeries and hen-coops—Hedingham was 
content, 

It was a prosperous-looking, well-kept village, 
important enough to blossom into a town per- 
chance by-and-by, under favoring circumstances, 
Sir Aubrey Perriam, who owned the greater part 
of the land hereabouts, was a rich man and a 
liberal landlord, but a strict one. The plaster 
walls of all the Hedingham cottages were as 
white as frequent whitewash could make them. 
The fences and gates of Hedingham knew not 
dilapidation. In Sir Aubrey’s absence—and he 
was very often absent from the vast and gloomy 
pile which called him master—his steward’s keen 
eve overlooked Hedingham, and seemed ubiqui- 
tous as the eye of Providence itself. Nothing 
ever escaped that searching gaze, and thus dirt 
and disorder seemed unknown at Hedingham, 

‘There was no pleasanter spot than this village 
of Hedingham on a summer’s day. Through 
the village street there ran a broad, swift stream, 


into whose clear waters weary steeds plunged 
their tired limbs, and the very sight and sound 
of which gave freshness to the exhausted pedes- 


trian. One might write a chapter about the 
green lanes that surrounded Hedingham, and 
the far-spreadiag curtain of shade afforded by 
ancient chestnuts and mighty elms, which gave 
a park-like aspect to the meadow land here- 
abouts, the Hedingham farmers having happily 
not yet been awakened to the necessity of stub- 
bing up every decent tree on their land. 

‘This green and fertile village was not far from 
the barren sea. From the summit of yonder 


hill, now golden with gorse and broom, the eye | 
| ing, were those of a man who, whatever he might 


might sweep across another fair valley to the 
wide expanse of ocean. In this west of England 
the very sea-shore is verdant, and the rich wealth 
of the land seems almost to run over into the 
water, 

Look at Hedingham this evening by the low 


light of the setting sun, sinking gloriously be- 
hind that dense screeu of yew and cypress yon- 
der in the church-yard. ‘The first scene of this 
drama opens in a garden only divided from the 
church-yard by a low stone wall and a thick 
hedge of neatly trimmed yew, which rises tall 
and dark above the gray stone—the garden of 


the village school. Mr. Carew, the school-mas- 
ter, says it is a hard thing to live so near the 
church-yard, and to look out of one’s window the 
first thing every morning upon crumbling old 
iead-stones, skulls, and cross-bones; but then 
Ir. Carew is a gentleman not prone to take life 
pleasantly. A painier could hardly imagine any 
thing more picturesque than that old Norman 
chureh, to whose massive walls and stout square 
tower time has given such rich variety of hue; 
that spacious church-yard with its difterent lev- 
els, its noble old trees, and its crumbling mauso- 
leums, through whose loosened stone-work the 
sinuous ivy creeps at will, a green, living thing 
pushing its fresh growth into the secret chambers 
of decay. 
James Carew has no eye for the picturesque, 
or it may be that though the picture is fair to 
Juok upon, he may have had just a little ioo 
much of it. For fifteen slow years he has been 
school-master at Hedingham. He has seen the 
boys he taught when he first assumed the office 
grow into men, and marry and rear sons of their 
own for him to teach. He is grinding the ele- 
menis of knowledge into a second generation, 
and in all those fifteen years his own life has 
grown no whit brighter. ‘The passage of time 
has not profited him so much as an increase of 
live pounds a year to his scanty wage. Long 
service counts for very little with the authorities 
of Hedingham. Indeed, there are some who 
grudge James Carew his meagre stipend, and be- 
gin to wouder whether the parish school-master 


un 


is not getting past his work. 

Siill there has been one change in those fif- 
teen years—a change which would have bright- 
ened life for some ‘men, although James Carew 


has been indifferent to it. His only daughter— 
his only child, indeed—has grown from a child 
toawoman, She was a plump, fair-haired lassie 
of five years old when he brought her to this quiet 


home. She is now a woman, and the acknowl- 
edged beauty of Hedingham, She might reign 
by the same right divine in a much larger place 
than Hedingham, for it would be hard to find a 
rarer beauty than that of Sylvia Carew. 

She stands by the rustic garden gate in the 
sunset, talking to her father, owing no factitious 
charm to costume, in that well-washed lavender 
muslin and plain black straw hat, but peerlessly 
beautiful. Perhaps the greatest attraction of her 
beauty lies in its supreme originality. She re- 
sembles no other woman one remembers, but in 
looking at her one has a vague recollection of 
seeing such a face somewhere in an old Flemish 
picture. ‘The features have the delicate regu- 
larity of a Greek statue. The nose straight and 
finely chiseled, the upper lip short, the mouth a 
Cupid’s bow, but the lips somewhat—the veriest 
trifle—thinner than they should be for perfec- 
tion; the chin short, round, and dimpled, the 
forehead low and broad, the shape of the face an 
oval. So much for features and outline which 
belong to an established school of beauty. 

The coloring is more striking. Sylvia is ex- 
quisitely fair—that alabaster fairness, with no 
more bloom than the heart of a blush-rose—which 
is in itself almost sufficient for beauty. But this 
complexion, which by itself might be an insipid 
loveliness, is relieved by eyes of darkest, deepest 
hazel—that liquid brown which the old Italian 
masters knew so well how to paint: eyes of sur- 
passing softness, of incomparable beauty. Her 
hair is of a much paler shade, yet a shade of the 
same color. But here the rich warm brown has 
a tinge of reddish gold, and her female critics aver 
that Sylvia has red hair. They do not deny her 
beauty. That is beyond criticism. They mere- 
ly allege the fact. Sylvia's hair is red. ‘‘ Miss 
Carew is pleasant and soft-spoken enough,” says 
Miss Bordock, the baker’s daughter; ‘‘but I 
never did trust no one with red hair. They’re 
a’most always double-faced.” Whether Sylvia 
was double-faced or not time must show. 

‘Her father stood beside her at the wooden 
gate, a newspaper in his hand, ‘There was lit- 
tle resemblance between them, and one could 
see that if Sylvia inherited her beauty from any 
mortal progenitor, it must have been to the ma- 
ternal line she was indebted. Mr. Carew had a 
hooked nose, a somewhat receding chin, and 
faded gray eyes which may have once been 
handsome. He had a worn look, as of prema- 
ture age, and one could imagine him the ill-pre- 
served ruin of a handsome man. His dress was 
slovenly, but the delicate white hand and taper 
fingers, the small foot, the general air and bear- 


be now, had once written himself down gentle- 
man. 

‘* Where are you going, child ?” he asked, in 
a tone that was almost a complaint. “It’s 
strange that you must be always gadding just 
at the time that I am at leisure.” 

**You don’t seem to care particularly about 
my company, papa, if I do stay at home,” re- 
plied Sylvia, coolly. ‘They were not a very af- 
fectionate father and daughter. ‘‘ And it’s dull 
in-doors on such an evening as this. One might 
as well be in that ivy-grown old tomb yonder of 
the De Bossinnys, and life over and done with,” 

**You might read the newspaper to me, at 
least, and spare my poor old eyes a little. 
‘They're tried hard enough all day.” 

**Other people are almost young at fifty, 
papa. Why is it that you seem so old?” ask- 
ed the girl, in a speculative tone, as if she were 
considering a fact in natural history. 

**Compare my life—for the last fifteen years 
—with the lives of other people, and you won't be 
so foolish as to repeat your question, Sylvia. I 
should feel young enough, and seem young enough 
too, I dare say, if I were as rich as Sir Aubrey 
Perriam.” 

The father sighed, and the daughter echoed 
his sigh, as if the very mention of the lord of the 
soil were provocative of melancholy thought. 

‘“* Yes, it must be a grand thing to be rich,” 
said Sylvia, ‘‘ especially for people who have had 











some experience of poverty. ‘Those people who 
are born rich seem to have a very dim idea of 
the enjoyment they might get out of their mon- 
ey. They dawdle through life in a sleepy sort 
of way, and fritter away their wealth upon a 
herd of servants and on some great ugly house, 
in which they are little more than a cipher. 
Now if I were rich the world would hardly be 
big enough for me. I'd roam from country to 
country; I'd climb mountains that no one ever 
climbed before; I'd make my name famous in 
half a dozen different ways; I'd—” breaking 
down with a sudden sigh. ‘‘ But I dare say I 
never shall be any thing but a village school- 
master’s daughter or a village school-mistress; 
so it’s worse than foolishness to talk of happiness 
or riches.” 

The hazel eyes had brightened while she talk- 
ed of what she would do with wealth. ‘They were 
clouded now, and she looked at the rosy light 
beyond that dark screen of cypress with a face 
that was full of gloomy thought, strangely beau- 





tiful even in its gloom, though with a sinister 
beauty. 

‘*You need not be a village school-mistress 
unless you are a greater simpleton than I take 
you to be,” said her father, who had been in no 
manner disturbed by her rhapsody. He had un- 
folded his newspaper while she was speaking— 
a London paper which reached this remote world 
at sunset. ‘*With your good looks, you are 
bound to make a matriage.” 

** What, at Hedingham ?” cried Sylvia, with a 
scornful laugh, ‘‘ Pray who is the wandering 
prince who is to find me at Hedingham? I'm 
afraid princes of that kind only exist in fairy tales.” 

** Nonsense, Sylvia. Every pretty woman has 
her chance, if she has but patience to wait for it ; 
but ten out of every dozen wreck themselves by 
marrying scamps or paupers before 4 | are out 
of their teens. I hope you, Sylvia, have too 
much sense to make that kind of mistake.” 

‘*T hope so,” said Sylvia; ‘‘indeed, I mean 
to be prudence itself, and wait for the prince. 
Have not drained the cup of poverty to the 
very dregs? Believe me, papa, I don’t want to 
wear washed gowns and last summer's bonnets 
quite all my life.” 

She looked down at her faded muslin con- 
temptuously as she spoke. She had all the fem- 
inine longing for bright colors and fashionably 
made dresses, though the finest shops she knew 
were those in Monkhampton, the neighboring 
market-town, and the bes women she 
had ever seen were the Misses ‘Toynbee, the re- 
tired woolen manufacturer’s daughters, who, it 
was faintly rumored, had once had dresses straight 
from Paris, 

‘* By-the-way,” she resumed presently, after a 
pause, “‘ talking of good marriages, I wonder if 
you would call Mr. Standen a good match for any 
one. Iam not speaking of myself, of course.’ 

**I’m glad you're not,” retorted her father, 
sharply, but without lifting his eyes from the 
newspaper, ‘‘for Edmund Standen would be a 
very bad match for you. His father left every 
acre and every sixpence he had to leave to his 
widow, for her to dispose of as she thinks best, 
and her son is entirely at her mercy. He's an 
only son, you'll say, and to whom else could she 
leave her money? She might leave it to her 
daughter, who, I have heard, was always the fa- 
vorite ; and depend upon it she will leave it to 
the daughter if the son offends her.” 

‘* By a foolish marriage, for instance.” 

‘* By marrying any one she disapproves of. 
And she’s a starched madam—bigoted like all 
your evangelicals—and will be uncommonly hard 
to please. I dare say she means him for the lit- 
tle girl who lives with her—Miss—Miss Roch- 
dale.” 

Sylvia shrugged her shoulders and made a 
wry face, as if Miss Rochdale were a very in- 
ferior order of being. 

**T shouldn’t think he would ever marry her,” 
she said, ‘‘even to please his mother, whom, I 
believe, he worships. In the first place, her 
name is Esther. Fancy any one falling in love 
with an Esther! And in the next place she's 
dowdy to a degree that is next door to ugliness,” 

“I’ve never taken particular notice of her,” 
replied Mr. Carew, ‘‘ but I believe she has mon- 
ey. Her father was in the Indian Civil Service 
—a judge, or something of that kind. She was 
born in Bengal, and sent over to the Standens 
when she was three or four years old. The 
mother was some relation of Mrs. Standen’s, I 
think; and after toiling and money-scraping out 
in Calcutta for twenty years, Mr. Rochdale died 
on the eve of his return—the common close of 
an Indian career—leaving his daughter well pro- 
vided for.” 

‘**T wish you had gone to India, papa.” 

‘To die there! Thanks for so affectionate a 
wish,” 

**No, no—of course I don’t mean that,” an- 
swered the girl, somewhat lightly, as if it were a 
matter of detail. ‘‘ But I do wish you had found 
some position more fitted to your talents—for I 
know you are very clever—even at the other end 
of the world. So many men strike out paths for 
themselves—begin life with so few chances, and 
end in the loftiest stations. I have read the bi- 
ographies of such men, and never without won- 
dering how you could tamely submit to endure 
the life you have led here, to waste your keen in- 
tellect in the drudgery of a village school for fif- 
teen long useless years.” 

She spoke with a suppressed passion in her 
tone; for there were times when she felt unduti- 
fully angry at the thought of her father’s igno- 
minious career. Not so easily would she have 
submitted to a life of obscurity, had Heaven made 
her a man. 

‘*The men you read of may have begun life 
with one qualification which I did not possess 
when I began my career in this place,” said her 
father, coldly, still without looking from the news- 


paper. 

‘* What qualification ?” she asked, eagerly. . 

** Never mind what. Enough that I am what 
Iam. Why seek to pry into the secrets of a life 
that holds no ray of hope? You say you know 
that I have talents. If you do know that, you 
must know that I should not have endured such 
a life as this could I have put those talents to 
better use. I did not begin the world as a vil- 
lage school-master. The life you have seen is 
only the miserable remnant of an earlier exist- 
ence.” 

** And that was a little brighter, eh, papa ?” 

** Yes, child, that was pleasant enough while 
it lasted.” 

‘* And what was the misfortune which altered 
your circumstances ?” 

**You've asked me that question before to- 
day, Sylvia, and I have told you that the past is 
a subject I don’t wish to about. Be kind 
enough to remember that in future.” 

The girl gave a short, discontented sigh, but 


said nothing. 





**You have not answered my question,” sai 
her father. ‘‘ Where are you peng r sey 

“‘Only for a walk in the lanes with Alice 
Cook and Mary Peter.” 

“I wonder you can care about associating 
with a sexton’s daughter and a dress-maker.” 

‘Have I any body else to associate with 
papa? What would the young ladies of Hed. 
ingham think if I aspired to their company? 
Why, I dare say they expect me to drop a 
courtesy when I meet them, like the school-chil- 
dren.” She drew herself up to her fullest height 
and looked like an outraged queen at the very 
idea of these people's insolence. Then in a more 
indifferent tone she went on: ‘ You don’t sup- 
pose I care for Alice or Mary. But they're bet- 
ter than nobody, and they think a great deal of 
me. What is that you told me Cesar said— 
better to reign in a village than serve in Rome. 
I'd rather have such friends as those, who look 
up to me, than be asked to tea in a patronizing 
way by the vicar’s daughters, who din the 
school into my ears all the evening. Mary tells 
me about the fashions, and helps me a little when 
I have a new dress to make for myself. It isn’t 
often I trouble her. And Alice is a harmless 
creature enough, and takes no liberties. Be- 
sides, I could hardly walk about alone.” 

** No,” said her father, with a glimpse at the 
fair face. ‘* That wouldn’t do. Perhaps you're 
right. Better they than noone. Be sure you're 
not late.” 

**T’ll take care, papa. We're going to talk 
over the arrangements for to-morrow.” 

‘* For to-morrow ?” 

“*The school treat, papa. You haven't for- 
gotten surely ?” 

‘*To be sure. Yes, the children’s tea, and 
the fancy fair in Harper’s field. The place will 
be in a fine hubbub, I suppose.” 

‘* We're to have the band from Monkhamp- 
ton, and they say there are lots of people com- 
ing. County people,” added the girl. ‘*‘We 
don’t often have a glimpse of the world at Hed- 
ingham.” And then, with a profound sigh, ‘‘I 
dare say the dresses will be lovely. And think 
of my poor last year’s muslin, which has grown 
ever so much too short for me!” 

** You've grown, I suppose you mean,” said 
her father. “‘ You needn't be so doleful about 
it. New dresses don’t make good looks, and no 
man whose opinion is worth having values a 
woman for her gown. It’s only you women who 
appraise one another's clothes, and sit in judg- 
ment upon one another's bonnets.” 

**Yes, papa, but it’s hard to bear scornful 
looks, and to feel the stamp of one’s poverty 
branded on one’s back. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
mind how I pinched or scraped in-doors. I'd 
eat dry bread and drink water if I could only 
make a decent appearance before the world.” 

** Ah, that’s a woman’s notion of comfort,”’ 
said Mr. Carew, contemptuously. He was par- 
ticular about what he ate ; his comfortable little 
six-o’clock dinner was the one bright spot in his 
day. The babble and turmoil of the school were 
over, the door shut upon those awful boys, whom 
he loathed with an unspeakable loathing, the 
table laid neatly in the shady parlor. A cutlet 
or a chicken, a little dish of fruit, a salad, and 
a tumbler of cheap claret sufficed him; but even 
this modest menu cost money which might have 
been spared for Sylvia’s wardrobe, had the 
school-master been content to eat boiled bacon 
and beans like his neighbors. 

Two shrill voices sounded in the still air, and 
two girls emerged from the shadows of the cy- 
press and yew, and came by the narrow poe 
yard path toward the gate of Mr. Carew’s gar- 
den ; two commonplace-looking damsels enough, 
it must be confessed, but fresh-complexioned 
and frank-looking, and with a pleasant air of 
the country about them. 

** Well, Sylvia,” cried Mary Peter, the elder 
of the two, ‘‘ have you been waiting for us?” 

** Not very long. Besides, I've been talking 
to papa. It didn’t matter.” 

**T had the dresses to finish for the Misses 
Toynbee. I wish I could have kept them up at 
my place to show you, but the lady’s-maid did 
fidget so. She's been round three times since 
dinner, so I sent ’em immediately I'd set the 
last stitch, and all I hope is the boy won't tum- 
blethem. Such ducks of dresses, Sylvia! How- 
ever, you'll see them to-morrow, so it’s all the 
same. Clear white grenadine, with blue satin 
quiltings, and blue silk slips, and such lace— 
real Valenciennes, and seven shillings a yard if 
it was a penny. The maid seemed afraid I 
should eat some of it, she was so sharp. I dare 
say she'll go over every inch with a yard meas- 
ure.” 

Mr. Carew had retreated before this babble 
about dress-making. He had not even troubled 
himself to respond to the timid salutations of the 
two damsels. But for similar discourtesy Hed- 
ingham had long ago set him down as a proud and 
unfriendly individual. A good master enough for 
those rude, rough boys who trembled at his 
frown ; but a person whom nobody cared to cul- 
tivate. Yet they owned that, although unpolite, 
he had the air and bearing of a gentleman, and 
that his discourtesy seemed sometimes sheer ab- 
sence of mind. He had seen better days, said 
the Hedinghamites, and his temper had been 
soured by reverse of fortune. Having come to 
this conclusion, his simple-minded neighbors pit- 
ied him, and showed what kindness they could 
to his pretty daughter. , 

** Come, Sylvie, ” said Alice Cook ; ‘‘it willbe 
dark before we've had our walk.” 





} CHAPTER II. 
EDMUND STANDEN. 
Ir was in the very flush of summer, the ripe, 
rich month of July. The last of the hay bad 
been carried, but tangled whisps of sweet-scented 
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grass still hung here and there on the brambles 
of the dog-roses in the narrow lanes, where the 
wagons had been hard pushed to pass between 
luxuriant boundaries of sloe and blackberry, wild 
rose and woodbine. This particular July had 
begun with almost tropical splendor, The ther- 
mometer (there was only one in the village, by- 
the-way, at the post-office and chemist’s shop) 
had been at eighty for the last week, and even 
after sunset there was a sultry heat like the at- 
mosphere of a hot-house. This summer glow was 
odorous with the spicy breath of the pines, the 
rich perfume of clove carnations, the more deli- 
cate scent of bean fields, and the sweet-pea hedges 
that brightened cottage gardens, For an utterly 
idle existence—the life of those pigs, for instance, 
which lay flat on their sides on the patch of grass 
before the farm-yard gate, and simply reveled in 
the sunshine—Hedingham in a hot summer was 
a most delicious place, a very valley of sensuous 
delights. But for the majority of mankind, who 
had to work hard, this weather was a trifle too 
warm. ‘The farmers looked across the fields of 
yellowing corn and thanked God for his liberal 
sunshine, The farmers’ men wiped the drops of 
toil from their sunburned foreheads, and lan- 
guished for a double allowance of cider. Happy 
those whose work lay on the hill-tops, whence 
they could gaze on the wide, cool sea. Happier 
still, er so it seemed to the landsmen, the fisher- 
men yonder far out upon the blue, whose brown 
sail flapped lazily in the faint sammer wind. 

The three girls went along one of the lanes, 
till they came to a meadow on the slope of the 
hill—a meadow which contained some of the 
finest trees about Hedingham. Here they seated 
themselves on a grassy bank at the foot of a vast 
horse-chestnut—a bank famous for primroses in 
spring-time—not without some jesting insinua- 
tions from Sylvia's companions. 

‘* We know why Sylvia is so fond of this field, 
don’t we, Alice?” said Mary, jocosely; where- 
upon Alice, who was not loquacious, nodded and 
giggled inanely. 

**T don’t know that I like it any better than 
any other meadow,” returned Sylvia, with an in- 
different air; ‘‘if I do, it is for the shade of this 
chestnut, and because we can catch a glimpse of 
the sea over the tree-tops yonder.” 

**T thought you didn’t care for the woods, or 
the. sea, or any thing about Hedingham,” said 
Mary. 

‘*T don’t very much. I've had too much of it 
all—trees and flowers that are the same every 
year, and woods and sea that haven’t changed 
since William the Conqueror. But if we walk 
we must walk somewhere, and if we sit down to 
rest it must be somewhere, and this meadow does 
as well as any other place.” 

** And we know who always can find us here,” 
said Mary, after which remark came a sort of 
giggling duet from Miss Carew’s companions. 

She felt that her father was right, and that she 
ought not to associate with these girls. 

**T wish you wouldn't be so vulgar, Mary Pe- 
ter,” she exclaimed, angrily; ‘‘you know who, 
indeed. I suppose you mean Mr. Standen, since 
he’s the only person we ever met here.” 

‘*T didn’t know it was vulgar to speak of one’s 
friend's beau,” said Mary, deeply wounded : ‘* but 
you've such high notions, Miss Carew. I some- 
times think it’s a pity you should associate with 
me and Alice.” 

‘*T sometimes think so too,” answered Sylvia, 
nothing moved. It would have cost her very lit- 
tle to break with these companions of her child- 
hood. Her feelings on the subject of feminine 
friendships were not deep. 

She had a way of being insolent to these girls, 
and then passing over the matter lightly, as if she 
had a right to be as rude as she pleased, and they, 
influenced by her superlative beauty and her su- 
perior education— she had educated herself for 
the most part, but knew a good deal more than 
many better-taught girls of her age—suffered her 
airs and graces with extreme patience. She had 
an air of being only half alive in their presence, 
which was by no means flattering to their self-es- 
teem. She leaned back against the broad base 
of the chestnut with half-closed languid eyelids, 
and only answered with a listless word or two 
now and then, while her companions discussed 
the programme for to-morrow’s 

It was to be altogether a grand day for Hed- 
ingham. There was to be the children’s treat, 
buns and tea, and plum-cake, and such rustic 
sports as kiss-in-the-ring, and thread-my-needle 
in Mr. Hopling’s orchard, one of the finest or- 
chards round Hedingham. ‘This was an annual 
festival, but even repetition did not stale its sim- 
ple joys. This year there was to be something 
more than the children’s tea-drinking. The Hed- 
ingham school-house was ancient, small, incon- 
venient, and out of repair, and Mr. Vancourt, 
the vicar, was trying to collect funds for the 
erection of new buildings of the Gothic order. 
There had been already some small movements 
in aid of this good work, and now the Misses Van- 
court and their numerous friends and allies had 
organized a fancy fair, or charity bazar, to which 
all the county, so far as the influence of Heding- 
ham could make itself felt, had been bidden, All 
the most distinguished young ladies of the neigh- 
borhood—that is to say, those whose fathers had 
either money or position—were to take stalls. The 
Various treasures of Berlin wool work, wax-flowers, 
point lace pincushion covers and banner screens, 
tea-pot stands, slippers, wax-dolls, smoking-caps, 
babies’ shoes, braces, work-bags, shaving doylies, 
match-boxes, pinafores, and cigar-cases, which 
had been prepared by the industrious fingers of 
the Hedingham and Monkhampton young la- 
dies, were said to be stupendous in effect, now 
that they were massed together at the Vicarage. 
The bazar was to be held in Mr. Harper's field, 
which adjoined Mr. Hopling’s orchard, so that 
benevolently disposed people, after spending their 
money among the pink-striped booths, could walk 
into the orchard and behold the future recipients 








of their bounty. They would see the school- 
children at their best, apple-cheeked, joyous, ra- 
diant with the lustre of bread-and-butter and 
plum-cake, and they would be stimulated to give 
liberally. ‘Thus no doubt had argued the artful 
organizers of the entertainment. 

‘* They say there’s people coming from twenty 
miles round,” said Mary Peter, aftér much dis- 
quisition upon to-morrow’s proceedings, ‘* county 
families, ‘There's never been such a day in Hed- 
ingham since I can remember.” 

‘* And you can remember thirty years, I should 
think,” remarked Sylvia, without opening her 
eyes, 

“This was meant unkindly, for Miss Peter af- 
fected youth. Yet every one knew that it was 
nine or ten years since che had finished her ap- 
prenticeship to Miss Speedwell, of Monkhampton. 

‘* Father heard tell that Sir Aubrey was to be 
there,” said Alice Cook, with some sense of im- 
portance. It was something to have a father 
who heard the news direct from the vicar, after 
week-day service. 

Sylvia opened her eyes. Every body in this 
place was interested in Sir Aubrey Perriam, 
though he was only a quiet elderly gentleman, 
who spent a good deal of his time abroad, and, 
when he was at home, lived a humdrum kind of 
life at Perriam Place, with no better society than 
that of his brother, an invalid and a bookworm. 
Sir Aubrey was seen in Hedingham village now 
and then, when he was at The Place, but the 
younger brother hardly ever. Yet, according 
to report, this younger brother, Mr. Perriam, 
never went away, but dawdled on from year's 
end to year's end alone with his books. No 
one at Hedingham thought or talked of Mr. 
Perriam ; Sir Aubrey was a sun whose magui- 
tude extinguished all lesser lights. 

“*T thought Sir Aubrey was in Paris,” said 
Sylvia. 

**So he was last week,” replied Alice. ‘‘ Fa- 
ther had it from the housekeeper at Perriam— 
but he was expected home soon—and this morn- 
ing while he was taking off his surplice Mr. V 2n- 
court told father that Sir Aubrey had come, and 
had promised to be at the bazar to-morrow.” 

**T should like to see him,” said Sylvia. 

** Haven't you never seen him?” asked Alice, 
with more emphasis than grammar. 

** Never.” 

‘*Oh, I've seen him ever so many times,” said 
Mary Cook, with enthusiasm. ‘* He's a noble- 
looking old gentleman. I think you'd know he 
was a baronet if you saw him any wheres, with- 
out being told. He dresses beautiful—such taste 
—and holds himself so straight, and speaks so 
low and smooth—not like most of our country 
gentlefolks, which bawls awful, as if they was 
speaking to somebody on the other side of the 
road—and then he has such a dear silver-gray 
mustache, just the color of that dress I made for 
Mrs. Baker, for Miss Baker’s wedding.” 

** And what is his brother like, Mr, Perriam ?” 
inquired Sylvia. 

**Oh, nobody ever sets eyes on Mr. Perriam, 
except the servants at The Place, and they say 
he’s eccentrical and slovenly like in his ways— 
never puts on boots—and hardly ever wears a 
coat, and hates new clothes. But I’ve heard 
Mrs, ‘Tidwell, the housekeeper, say —she’s sec- 
ond cousin to my aunt Susan’s husband's broth- 
er’s wife, so you may call her a relation—that 
Mr. Perriam and his brother would be as like as 
two peas if he only dressed himself decently.” 

Sylvia sighed. She had ceased to feel inter- 
ested in the conversation. What were these Per- 
riamsto her? Only two old fogies, whose wealth 
made her enviously-minded whenever she thought 
of it. That crimson globe she had been watching 
had gone down behind the patch of blue sea yon- 
der, and she had promised her father to be home 
before it was dark. The darkness would soon 
follow that red splendor on the horizon line, and 
it was not solely to enjoy Alice Cook and Mary 
Peter’s conversation that Miss Carew had come 
here to-night. 

**Come, Mary,” she said, listlessly, ‘I suppose 
we had better be going home.” 

* What's vour hurry ?” answered Mary. 

** Papa told me to be home before dark.” 

**Oh, come, you're not generally so particular 
about your father. Besides, it’s not quite dark 
till ten o'clock at this time of year; and who 
knows if some one mightn’t happen to come this 
way who'd be ever so sorry to miss you !” 

** Quite right, Miss Peter, and very kindly 
suggested,” said a pleasant, manly voice from 
the other side of the bank. The branches rus- 
tled as two strong arms parted them, and a young 
man stepped lightly down from the higher level 
of the copse behind the chestnut. 

Sylvia started to her feet, a wild rose bloom 
brightening her face, her glorious eyes shining, 
almost a new creature—animated with sudden 
joy, and hope, and triumph. Yet she spoke 
never a word, but only held out her little bare 
hand by way of welcome. 

The new-comer shook hands all round, but 
with Sylvia last, and kept her hand in his, as if 
he had forgotten to let it go. 

“I thought, perhaps, you might be coming 
this way for your evening walk, Mr. Standen,” 
said Mary Peter, urged thereto by an impulse of 
good manners, since nobody else said any thing. 
Alice Cook could never do much more than gig- 
gle; and Sylvia and Mr. Standen stood and look- 
ed at each other as if they never meant to speak 
again. Indeed, could eyes always be as eloquent 
there would seem little need of cn 

** It was very considerate of you to think about 
me at all,” said Mr. Standen, without withdraw- 
ing his gaze from Sylvia’s. They stood face to 
face under the spfeading chestnut boughs, look- 
ing at each other as if there were no world be- 
yond that circle of shadow, no time beyond this 
July sunset. “I always do come here for my 
evening walk, and sometimes I find this meadow 
very dreary, while sometimes it seems a little bit 
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of Eden, as it does to-night,” he added, in a 
lower tone, tightening his clasp of Sylvia's little 
hand. 

** Well, Sylvia,” said Mary, in her business- 
like tone, ‘‘I think as mother may be wanting 
her bit of supper—it is but a morsel of cheese 
and a lettuce she takes, but she likes it nice— 
I'll run home. You can come back with me, 
Alice, and I dare say Mr, Standen will take care 
of Sylvia. Good-by, Sylvia, we shall see you 
before twelve to-morrow.” 

The two girls courtesied a good-night to the 
gentleman and sped off, as if this were part of 
an established programme. 

They had scarcely turned their backs ere Syl- 
via was “lasped to her lover's breast. The fair 
head rested placidly upon his shoulder, the soft 
hazel eyes looked up at him, full of tenderness. 
Plighted lovers these, it would seem, by his calm 
air of proprietorship, her look of perfect trust, 

** My Sylvia!” he said, as if a world of mean- 
ing were shut within the compass of those two 
words, 

** You are so late this evening, Edmund,” she 
said, complainingly. 

**We had friends dining with us, darling; I 
couldn't get away. Even now I have left the 
men to smoke their cigars alone—at the risk of 
offending them—for the sake of one sweet half- 
hour with you. How lovely you look to-night, 
Sylvia, with that sunset tinge upon your hair!” 

‘*Do you really like it?” she asked, pleased 
by his praise. ‘“‘The girls call it red.” A 
shower of kisses on the bright auburn hair an- 
swered for the lover’s estimation of its peculiar 
color. ‘* But I’m sorry you're so late, Edmund, 
for papa told me to be home early.” 

**You must cheat papa out of half an hour 
for my sake, Sylvia. I have something to tell 
ou.” 

‘* What!” she cried, eagerly, and with a half- 
frightened look, ‘‘ you have told Mrs, Standen ?” 

‘** Yes, Sylvia,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘ I have 
told my mother.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed the girl with a gasp, as if 
this were just the most awful thing in the world, 
** And how did she take it ?” 

‘*Why, not so well as I could have wished. 
Let's sit down here, darling, under our old chest- 
nut, and I'll tell you all about it.” He released 
her from the arms which had infolded her till 
now, and they sat down side by side, her head 
still resting on his shoulder, one hand clasped in 
his, as if this loving contact might soften the 
stern decree of fate, in the person of Mrs. Stan- 
den, on whose fiat the future lives of these two 
in a great measure depended. 

‘* Was she very angry?” Sylvia asked, falter- 
ingly. 

‘The young man was silent for a few moments, 
looking downward, his good-looking, honest face 
clouded. It was both good and good-looking, 
that face of Edmund Standen’s, the features.suf- 
ficiently regular, the forehead broad and high, 
the eyes a clear gray, the complexion tanned 
somewhat by sun and wind—a country gentle- 
man’s complexion—the mouth good, and, despite 
the shade of a thick, brown mustache, full of ex- 
pression. 

“Am I to be quite frank with you, Sylvia; 
am I to tell you the truth, however disagree- 
able, even at the risk of making you dislike my 
mother ?” 

‘*What does it matter what I think of your 
mother ?” exclaimed Sylvia, impatiently. ‘* It is 
ourselves we have to think about. Tell me the 
whole truth, of course. She was angry, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘* Yes, dear, more angry than I had ever seen 
her till that moment; more angry than I should 
have thought it possible she could be.” 

**What a low, vulgar creature I must be,” 
said Sylvia, bitterly. 

** My sweetest, she knows that you are noth- 
ing of the kind. I have told her, and she has 
heard others praise you, and she has seen you 
herself. It was no such thought influenced her. 
But she had formed other plans, I suppose, and 
this engagement of mine disappointed her. She 
has always been used to think of me as a boy, 
ready and willing to be ruled by her opinions ; 
for you know how dearly I love her, Sylvia.” 

**T have heard you say so a thousand times,” 
said Sylvia, with something like scorn, 

‘** Yesterday she discovered for the first time 
that I had a will of my own, a heart that was no 
longer all hers, a mind that could think for it- 
self, and my own plans for my own future. She 
was both grieved and angry. My heart bled for 
her, though I felt for the first time in my life 
that she was in the wrong, that the mother I 
have loved so dearly could commit a great in- 
justice.” 

‘*If you would only come to the point,” ex- 
claimed Sylvia, impatiently ; ‘‘what did she say 
about our marriage ?” 

** That she would never give her consent to it. 
I was compelled to remind her that I am a man, 
and my own master.” 

‘*Well, what then ?” 

***Marry Miss Carew if you like,’” she said, 
** Sand break my heart, if you like. But if you 
do I shall leave every thing I possess to your 
sister Clara and her children.’” 

**And she could do that ?” asked Sylvia, trem- 
bling with indignation. 

**Most decidedly. She is mistress of every 
thing my father had to leave. My future, so far 
as regards my father's fortune, is entirely at her 
mercy.” 

** How unjust—how wicked !” cried Sylvia. 

**It does seem rather hard,” said the young 
man, regretfully: ‘‘ yet there never was a better 
mother than mine. And the money was left to 
her to do what she likes with, after all. She has 
as geod a right to leave it to Clara as to me,” 

** She has no such right; your father intended 
it fer you,” said Sylvia, almost choking with pas- 
sion, 


” 





She might have been even more angry had 
Edmund Standen repeated to her one particular 


speech of his mother’s—a speech which had im- 


pressed itself indelibly on the tablet of bis mind, 

**T will stand between vou and ruin, if I can, 
even if I seem cruel and unjust in doing so. 
Whatever influence, whatever power I have shall 
be used to the uttermost to prevent your marriage 
with Syivia Carew.” 

** Because she is my inferior in social position ?” 
asked the young man, angrily. ‘*As if such pet- 
ty distinctions counted for any thing except in a 
benighted village like Hedingham !” 

**For no such reason,” answered Mrs, Stan- 
den, ** but simply because she is vain and hollow, 
selfish and artful, I wish my dear son to marry 
a good woman.” ; 

And she flung upon him a look of maternal 
tenderness that would have melted any one but 
a headstrong lover. 

** What right have you to say that of her-—you 
who have seen her half a dozen times at most ?” 
he cried, indignantly. 

**T have seen quite enough to judge—and I 
have heard still more.” 

** Petty village gossip. The women hate her 
on account of her beauty.” 

** And you love her for the sake of her beauty, 
and for nothing else, Beware of such love, Ed- 
mund.” 

**Upon my word, mother, you are too bad!” 
cried the son, and he left her without another 
word—banging the door behind him. The pas- 
sion of anger would hurt us more than it does if 
there were no doors to bang. 

Yet in his heart of hearts he knew that he did 
love Sylvia chiefly for the sake of that rare beau- 
ty which had dawned upon him like a revelation 
of a new life, a few months ago, when he came 
home from Germany, and saw the girl standing 
in the afternoon sunshine in one of the side aisles 
in Hedingham church, clad in purest White, a 
blossom-like creature among the ruddy-cheeked 
and buxom Hedingham girls, many of whom had 
a full share of vulgar every-day good looks. Even 
to-night, as he came to the trysting-tree, he was 
compelled to confess to himself, in the course of 
that self-examination to which all thoughtful men 
submit their motives, that it was Sylvia's face that 
had bewitched him, Of her mind he knew very 
little, beyond the one fact that she loved him, and 
knowing that, he seemed to know all that was 
needful. She was refined and intelligent, ex- 
pressed herself like a lady, read all the books he 
lent her, and was able to criticise them somewhat 
sharply. She had tanght herself French and Ger- 
man with very little help from her father. She 
played with taste and expression on a feeble old 
piano, which a former vicar’s wife had given her 
on leaving Hedingham, and she sang better than 
she played, What more could a man desire in 
a wife than to love and be beloved by her, save 
to be proud of her? And Edmund Standen fels 
that this was a wife of whom a better man than 
he might be proud. For, after all, this gift of 
beauty which philosophy affects to underrate— 
although Socrates did admire Aspasia—is a great 
and perfect thing, and more certain of social suc- 
cess than any other quality, It needs no asser- 
tion on the part of its possessor; it asks no aid 
from renown. It is there—obvious, indisputable, 
and the world beliolds and worships.’ Nor is it 
more ephemeral than any other species of fame. 
Those names of women which stand out most 
vividly on the historic page, are the names of 
women who were simply famous for their beau- 
ty. This argument occurred to Edmund Standen 
to-night as he walked up the hill. After all, 
what reason had he to be ashamed of loving 
Sylvia Carew simply because of her loveliness ? 
** Pericles, Casar, Antony, were all made of the 
same clay,” he said to bimself. ‘‘ Each fell in 
love with the loveliest woman of his age.” 

oo * - * 

‘* Well,” said Sylvia, after a longish pause, 
‘‘of course there is no more to be said. Our 
dream is ended ; all we have to do is to bid each 
other good-by.” 

Her tones faltered a little, and there were tears 
in her eyes, yet she pronounced this renunciation 
of her lover with a curious calmness for one so 
young. 

** Bid each other good-by!” he repeated, as- 
tonished. ‘* Why, Sylvia, do you think I can 
give you up?” 

**T think you could never be so mad as to let 
your mother make you a pauper, which it seems 
she has the power to do,” said Sylvia, in whom 
anger at this moment was stronger than love. 

**My mother shall not make me a pauper, 
and she shall not rob me of you,” said Ed- 
mund, drawing her closer to his side. She did 
not look up at him, but sat with eyes bent upon 
the ground, and a settled gloom upon her face. 
For her this forfeiture of fortune meant. so 
much; it meant the end of all her day-dreams, 
But she loved him as fondly as it was in her 
nature to love; and that nature had its depths 
of passion, though those depths were yet un- 
sounded, 

‘*But she can rob you of your father’s for- 
tune,” she said. 

*¢ Let it go,” answered her lover, lightly. “*f 
can exist without it. I am not afraid of begin- 
ning the world, Sylvia, for you and with you. I 
think I could fight and conquer fate, with you 
for my helpmate.” 

‘*What could you do?” she asked, thonght- 
fully. 

**Go to the Bar. It would be slow work, of 
course, at first; but I might pick up a little by 
literature, perhaps, or in some of the by-ways of 
life. Or if, on taking counsel with my friends, 
I found the Bar was likely to be too slow a busi- 
ness, I might get a clerkship and go into com- 
merce, I am young, and not afraid of work. 
It would be hard if I couldn't earn a living 
somehow,” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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TOMPKINS SQUARE, NEW YORK—OUT FOR A BREATH OF FRESH AIR.—[See Pace 802.) 
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TOMPKINS SQUARE. 

lomekrys Square, the largest air area below 
the Central Park, is the grand plebeian plaza of 
New York city. Through the long summer day 
iis bare stretching distance of sand is a glaring 
Sahara; but when the sun has gone behind the 
lhizh houses of Avenue A, the great square is the 
attractive centre of the whole neighborhood—a 
reservoir of cool air, calling laborers out of their 
tenement homes as soon as they have eaten sup- 

. As the day wanes, Tenth, Ninth, Eighth, 
and, Seventh streets are like crevices through 
which are seen the rich red gold and orange of 
the sunset sky; and opposite, on the highest 
points of the church, St. Bridget’s three gilt 
crosses brighten up with the western light, and 


stand distinet in the darkening blue ether of the 
east. Now St. Bridget’s namesakes and whole 
families of her adorers throng the popular plaza 
and promenade around the square. Back and 


forth they go, crossing the path of as many more 
who have no faith in the cross nor reverence for 
canoniéal saints, 

‘The best if not the only place in New York 
city to get a sky-view while standing on terra 
jirma is ‘Tompkins Square. Aurora borealis 
here has an ample stage for grand display. With- 
out tree, shrub, or any obstacle, it is not only 
adapted to police drills and military parades, for 
which it has been already appropriated, and for 
the ball games for which it is solicited, but in 
winter it would be a most jolly, safe, and con- 
venient skating area if the city government would 
flood and freeze it. 

Here ‘‘ wanderers” from the ‘‘ Vaterland” 
gather on these summer evenings; also Fins, 
Swedes, Greeks, Spanish, and children from the 
mountain valleys in the tucked-away corners of 
Europe on the far side of Austria, where tour- 
ists do not go, and which books do not tell of. 

The predominating spirit of the place and the 
hour is a feeling that every body has of freedom, 
négligé, rest, a comfortable coolness, and an in- 


stinctive, unconscious satisfaction, as ifthe breath- 
ing apparatus were being fed. 

Tompkins Square, as may be seen from our 
illustration on page 800, is more like a tropical 


plaza than any other public plot in this city, be- 
cause there are few bonnets worn. The lenient 
conventionalities of the neighborhood—in fact, 
its: utter unfashionableness—allow the people to 
come out of their homes just as they are in their 
homes, except that many younger women and 
almost all the little girls have, for some meta- 
physical reason, made some effort to be tidy. 
Although bare-headed, they are not unkempt. 
The hair is braided, and a bright ribbon woven 
in. It may be faded or dirty, and it was cheap 
in the beginning. Scores of women wear their 
well-combed hair tight-braided and fastened up 
in that little knot behind, which is technically 
termed a pigtail, which, utterly clear of coquet- 
tish effect, is genuine, clean, compact. In the 
prevailing garb of the matron there are three 
different calicoes, in sacque, skirt, and necker- 
chief —a sacque short, shapeless, and blouse- 
like; a skirt not trailing nor starched; and a 
shawl-shaped neckerchief that carries an air of 
antiqnity—a fashion that prevailed in the woods 
of the Maine-iaes thirty years ago. 

In the concourse there is a sprinkling from 
the families that live in residences facing Tomp- 
kins Square, on the upper side of ‘Tenth Street, 
who own and live in the homes where their fathers 
dwelt, having resisted the up-town current. Such 
a mau is the quiet old gentleman who comes out 
in his slippers early after tea, seats himself upon 
one of the nearest benches, leans comfortably 
against the back, crosses one knee over the oth- 
er, and reads an evening newspaper—serenely 
easy, not harassed for money to pay the rent, 
nor discomposed by the motley, toil-besmeared, 
and even vagabond crowd perambulating around 
him. Such also are the respectable couple, the 
united head of a family, that we saw walking 
arm in arm on the distant south side of the 
square in the thickest of the plebeian crowd. 


Yonder comes my washer-woman. She lives 
in Tenth Street, between Avenue B and the East 
River; is an intelligent German, a physician's 
widow, who took to the suds after the doctor 
died. She happily has one only child, a hand- 


some boy of four years, whom she brings out 

here in the evening to take the air. She lives 

for cheapness’ sake in the back basement of a 

terrible tenement-house, and wee Louis has to 

shift for himself as he can, while she is off at 
work, often scrubbing or washing by the half 
day. When she brings me my clothes I have 
to be particular where she unfolds them, for in- 
sect life is nimble in the house where she lives, 
crawling on the entry walls and in the cracks of 
her door, so that she frequently brings Croton- 
bugs and smaller bugs-in her clean bundle, and 
I would not employ her only I am sorry for her. 
She is honest. But she can not keep up, and 
her breath is foul. ‘he little fellow is clean, 
and so is she—as clean as Misfortune and Poy- 
erty at present allow. 

‘Ten-year-old girls link together, five and six, 
and skippityhop and exchange words with the 
boys as they fly along. Diagonally aiming 
ucross the square strides a tailor’s woman with 
a pile of new pantaloons two feet high on her 
head. A small boy by her side is likewise clothes- 
laden. 

The babies! They are universally known to 
be that part of the throng most legitimately en- 
titled to the air-feast. Babies must breathe air 
once a-day or they will not last. So here they 


. are—babies in little carriages, babies in blue flan- 


nel, and babies in pink calico; babies on fathers’ 
shoulders and babies in mothers’ arms, while 
sometimes a smal! child on each side hangs on 
to hér calico gown. Grandmother, in a checked 


. muslin cap with two broad frills, leads a child 


with each hand. ‘The poodles, too, have their 
aiving, and trot along with their human friends, 


Now a father and mother sit down on a bench 
and see little tot run away as far as she dares. 
The ubiquitous commercial boy comes along, 
vainly hoping to vend an evening newspaper that 
some person has read and thrown away. And 
here passes the little lozenge merchant. See 
there, that old woman in a wide ruffled cap of 
white cotton cloth, a black neckerchief, a loose 
calico sacque, and a brown stuff skirt that reaches 
nearly to her ankles! She sits on a bench knit- 
ting, as much at home in the public square as in 
her tenement, and far more comfortable. 

Mixed in the multitude I spy a genteel couple, 
an all-absorbed pair, that take no observations 
of the crowd, and even forget the fresh air, and 
every thing but each other. ‘They are from a 
higher grade of life, and do not reside in the 
immediate neighborhood ; but, sure of seclusion 
in this crowd, sure of not seeing or being seen 
by any person that ever saw them before, they 
have come to enjoy a leisurely chat. Many there 
are in New York who blended once, and then 
lost each other in the turmoil of metropolitan life, 
who retain romantic reminiscences, recalling the 
starlight, the moonlight, and the love-light that 
shines on Tompkins Square. 

A dignified wee girl that can not yet speak 
plainly trundles in a wagon a demure little dog, 
which, like its mistress, sets an example of pro- 
priety to the whole multitude. A policeman, 
the most benign member of his profession, occa- 
sionally attempts to rout the small girls trans- 
gressing on the grass between the benches and 
the iron fence. But what is the activity of one 
man to forty girls! They scamper off for the 
instant, and hasten to give him an opportunity 
of chasing them at another place. ‘There are 
tired mechanics here, who sit for hours without 
speaking. ‘They look at the rest, and breathe 
the air. Now there is a jam in the promenaders. 
They gather in a motley fracas. ‘‘Give him a 
crack in the mouth!” says a large girl. ‘‘ He 
pushed me!” says a boy. The crowd scatters. 
It is a peaceful crowd, with no idea but to walk 
slowly and breathe, 

Tompkins Square this evening presents every- 
day life; not church or picnic, with better coat 
and brighter ribbon, but home turned out on 
exhibition, bare-headed and barefooted. Stout 
arms that have become sinewy through the toil 
of the machine-shop and the wash-tub are 
brawny, bare to the elbow. Human life is un- 
covered here, and takes its last draught of air 
before it retires to hired chambers, and throwing 
itself on welcome beds, too often in stifling in- 
side bedrooms, tired nature closes the eyelids 
until another day. 


THE ITALIAN BOYS. 


Numerous proofs have recently appeared of 
the shocking cruelties practiced .by the Italian 
slave-dealers upon the r little boys whem 
they have bought or stolen from their parents, 
and every feeling heart must sympathize with 
the little fellows in their forlorn distress and 
misery. Many of the cases which have come 
before the public fall but little short of murder, 
In winter the children are compelled to walk the 
streets when the mercury is far below freezing- 
point, scantily clad in rags, their sufferings in- 
creased by hunger, and by terror of punishment 
at night should they return with less money than 
they have been ordered to bring home. Of 
course, unless they are very strong and hardy, 
they sicken and die, The heartless ‘‘ padrenes” 
grow rich upon the misery of these little waifs. 
One of these men, by the name of Morro, was 
recently arrested in New York on a charge of 
kidnaping, but was released on technical legal 
grounds. Another, arrested in New Haven, 
was not so fortunate, and is now in prison. 

Our illustration.on page 801 gives a view of a 
room in which one of these ‘‘ padrones” keeps 
his victims. Here they sleep, eat, and get their 
training. The poor boys, dragged from their 
native country across the Atlantic, are packed 
into dismal dens, where they are subjected to 
every kind of wretchedness and torture. In one 
room eight feet long and six wide, we are told, 
there were found seven men and two boys asleep ; 
there was no air, no ventilation, but a foul at- 
mosphere, filth, and squalor. The boys are 
subjected to cruel punishments during their 
training for the street, and the lash is freely used 
if they fuil to satisfy the demands of their inhu- 
man task-masters. ‘The existence of this white 
slavery is a disgrace to American Christianity 
and civilization, and stringent measures should 
be taken for its abolishment. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE preparations for the coming Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance, which is to begin 
in this city on October 2, are going forward rap- 
idly. A meeting of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments was held in the Bible House on Monday, 
September 1. This committee is divided into 
numerous sub-committees, each of which has 
eare of some department of the work. Some 
se from abroad have already arrived. 
The Conference will open with a social reunion, 
at which the Hon. W1LL1am E. Dopee will pre- 
side. The address of welcome to the delegates 
will be made by the Rev. Dr. WitL1aM ADams, 
of this city. e topics to be considered em- 
brace the whole range of Christian thought. 
Among them are, Christianity and its Antago- 
nisms, Christianity and Humanity, Education, 

the Preaching for the y By Christian 
Charities, the Church and the State. Many rep- 
resentative men of the Church, both at home 
and abroad, will take part in the discussions. 





Dr. REINKENS was consecrated the first bishop 
of the Old Catholics, at Rotterdam, on Monday, 
one ll, by the Bishop of Deventer, assisted 
by the Vicars-General of Haarlem and Utrecht. 
“The church was crowded,’’ says the corre- 
spondent of the Guardian, “‘in every corner. 








About forty delegates from Old Catholic bodies 
in Germany were present in the place of hon- 
or, among them Professors Knoopt, LANGEN, 
Revscu of Bonn, Herrn WiLring, HAsENCLE- 
ver, Rorres, etc. The bishop elect was sup- 
ported by Knoopt and Reuseg at the altar, with 
two chaplains. About twenty priests were vest- 
ed at the consecration. The service was pref- 
aced by the reading of the vote, in Dutch, of 
the pastors of the rlem diocese, and in Ger- 
man of the delegates of the Old Catholic congre- 

tions. After the consecration the Bishop of 

eventer delivered a long charge in Dutch to 
the newly consecrated prelate, to the clergy, 
and to the people.” 

There was of course in the consecration no 
oath of obedience to the Pope, and no pallium 
brought from Rome. 





The English Wesleyan Conference, which has 
been in session in Newcastle-on-Tyne, rts 
348,580 members, an increase of 1730 during 1872, 
with 20,844 persons on trial, 5869 Sunday-schools 
and 666,766 scholars, an increase of seventy-seven 
schools and 12,189 scholars, and also an increase 
of two day schools and 4967 scholars. The Rev. 
Dr. PunsHON, who has recently returned from 
Canada, has been made chairman of the second 
London circuit. 


Sir BaRTLE FRERE has added his testimony to 
that of Lord Lawrence to the value of Chris- 
tian missions in India. He sums up the case 
in these words: ‘‘The spell of caste, and all 
that is connected with caste, has been broken, 
and whatever of weal or woe may be in store for 
the India of the future, the India which we knew 
a generation ago, frozen into forms which had 
remained unchanged for so many centuries, can 
never be seen again.” 

The manner in which Christian civilization 
co-operates with direct teaching is admirably 
described by him: ‘‘ Whenever the Hindoos stir 
out of their own village some evidence meets 
them of the equalizing, leveling tendencies of 
the British government—of its entire disregard 
for the distinctions of caste, which so largely 
modify the action of every native administra- 
tion. At the great public works every one gets 

id according to his work—no one asks what 

s the workman’s caste, or where he comes from. 

Then what incarnations of justice, equity, and 
equality are the roads and railroads! How 
straight they go, caring no more for the head- 
man’s or rajah’s field for the helot’s rub- 
bish heap! Every body goes together by train, 
yok sees and the peasant—all get accommo- 
dated according to what they pay, without dis- 
tinction of caste or rank, and all arrive at the 
same time! It is the same with their courts of 
justice; if you have only money enough, you 
may sue any body you please, and get a decree 
too sometimes, and have it executed against the 
wealthiest banker in the county town. Then 
this ‘lightning post,’ what a wonderful inven- 
tion itis! It ts even the railway as a mani- 
festation of benevolence, justice, and equality ; 
for every one’s message goes in turn, and all for 
the same price per dozen words.” 








The text of the decree of the imperial gov- 
ernment of Brazil, annulling the sentence pro- 
nounced against the Freemasons by the Bishop 
of Pernambuco, has been received. It is dated 
June 12, 1873, and is very explicit. Summarized, 
it is as follows: 

“ Against the sentence by which r lordshi 
jud, the Guild of St. Anthony to interdicted, 

ving heard a section of the Council of State, and 


1. That the Beneplacitum Regium is required by the 


thought good to t the appeal, and -ordains th: 

within the of one month, this decision be day 
execution. ese laws have hitherto been respected 
by the Brazilian bishops. The words and acts of your 
lordship have incurred just and serious animadversion, 
as being in o; tion (a) to the legitimate appeal to 





the crown, (b) to the Benepi "9 our 
lordship is bound to receive and observe the decision 
of the imperial government.” 


Just at the time of the promulgation of this 
decree the bishop received letters from the Pope 
approving of all he had done, and advising him 
to go forward. The issue between the church 
and the state is now as distinctly made in Brazil 
as in Germany. 

It is remarkable that the distinguished pro- 
fessors in the oe College and Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg—Drs. ScumucKER, Kravta, 
Baveuer, Jacoss, and Stozver—should, after 
thirty years of association as colleagues, have 
died within six years of each other. Dr. Krauts 
died in 1867, Bav@Her in 1868, Stozver in 1870, 
Jacoss in 1871, and ScumuckKeEr in 1873. The 
were all men of culture, and great singleness of 
purpose as educators. 





All who are interested in Christian missions 
will be gratified to learn that the proceedings 
of the Missionary Conference held at Allahabad, 
India, have been published in volume form. 
They make in all 548 pages. The gtatistics pre- 
sented to the Conference are of such importance 
as to be indispensable to a correct knowledge of 
the results of mission labor in Hindostan. 
We learn that two American societies have or- 
dered a large number of copies for distribution 
=s ~ i —. At present they are to be 

rom Dr. Murpocn, at Madras, and Dr. 
BRODHEAD, at Allahabad. 





The manner in which mission-work is carried 
forward in India by natives is well illustrated by 
the following story of a Mohammedan lady: 
“She > .. “74 of Bn space - 4 years of 
age. e lived from her youth in the palace of 
the Nazim of Moorshedabad, ant pare a 
very responsible n. e 8 rabi 
Persian, and Hindee. About twenty years = 
she became poveeness of a Bible, and comparin 
it with the Koran, she was led by the Spirit o 
God, without any human instruction, to re- 





nounce the faith of Islam and embrace the re. 
ligion of Jesus Christ. This was discovered 
about two years ago by a lady at Moorshedabad, 
and the result was that she gave up her position 
in the palace, and went to Caleutta to be bap- 
tized. She took her household with her, coy. 
sisting of a lady older than herself, three your 
men whom she had adopted, and a young girl. 
These five persons. were put under Christian j\)- 
struction, and'were in due time baptized in pres- 
ence of the native congregation inthe church at 
Lucknow. This lady visits daily among fifty 
and sixty families, and reasons with Moham- 
medan men and women out of tlie Scriptures, 
teaching them that Jesus is the promised Mvs- 
siah, the Son of God.”’ 


We have not heretofore noticed the Provincial 
Council of Westminster, England (Roman Cath- 
olic), for the reasons that its proceedings are se- 
cret, and that its decrees must be sent to thc 
Pope for wal before they can be valid. It 
closed with much ceremony on August 11. It 
is reported that measures were adopted for tle 
promotion of er education, with a view ul- 
timately to the founding of a Roman Cathvolic 
university in England. 


Quite an excitement has been created in Lon- 
don by a proposal to erect a “ baldachino” in 
the parish church of St. Barnabas over the com- 
munion-table. The “baldachino’’ is a canopy 
or throne common in Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals. It is supposed to symbolize the Real 
Presence, and this belief has occasioned the 
controversy. A number of the parishioners 
have appeared before Dr. Tristram, the Chan- 
cellor of London, to protest against the erec- 
tion of this ornament. The case was set down 
for hearing during the third week in August. 











The Church known as the “‘ United Brethren 
in Christ’’ will celebrate in 1874 the hundredth 
year of its existence. In 1774 its founder, the 
Rev. WILLIAM BEIN, organized the first 
congregation in the city of Baltimore. Orrer- 
BEIN was a warm persenal friend of Francis 
Assury, the first bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It is proposed to collect during 
the year funds for missions, church erection, 
and the endowment of a Biblical seminary. The 
United Brethren exclude from church member- 
ship members of secret societies. 





The standing of the Old Catholics of Prussia 
as members of the Church, and therefore enti- 
tled to the use of the yon of worship, and 
their priests to the usual emoluments of office, 
has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of Ap- 

1. It has been the aim of the ultramontane 
ishops to put the Old Catholics out of the 
pale of the Church, and therefore as not recog- 
nized by existing German law. The court of 
first instance and the Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal both decided against the Old Catholics. 
The consequences of this last decision will be 
far-reaching. 





The four largest missionary organizations in 
the United States are the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Congrega- 
tional), the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Baptist Missionary 
Union. The American Board was organized in 
1810, the Baptist Union in 1814, and the Meth- 
odist Missionary Society in 1819. Their receipts 
for 1872 and their mission church members in 
the same year can be seen from the following 
comparative statement : 


Members 

ures, urches, 

Presb we $552,775 31 4,476 
American Board........... 487,391 00 9,000 
Methodist Board.... ...... 873,825 00 18,170 
Missionary Union.......... 239,417 00 52,000 


This table, which is compiled by the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, would seem to indicate 
that the society making the smallest expendi- 
ture has attained the largest results. The differ- 
ences are no doubt susceptible of explanation. 
Adding to the total of members under the care 
of the American Board the churches of the Sand- 
wich Islands, which are self-supporting, the en- 
tire membership in its missions would be 21,300. 





Father Ignatius (Rev. Josepn L. Lyne) has 
found English law to be an overmatch for him. 
Having induced a young man of sixteen years, 
by the name of Topp, to enter his monastery, 
he treated with entire contempt the repeated re- 
quests of the youth’s father for the return of his 
son. Mr. Topp, being well advised, made his 
son, by the purchase of £100 in the public funds, 
a ward in Chancery, constituting himself trustee. 
An order to produce the ward was issued by the 
Vice-Chancellor, which Father Ienativs, after 
some demur, was compelled to obey. He was 
informed by the Vice-Chancellor that “if he 
took the young man into his house again,”’ he 
would certainly be imprisoned. The issue of 
the case seems to be particularly gratifying to 


the English press. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue work upon the St. Gothard Tunnel is 
steadily progressing, and up to the end of March, 
according to the accounts of the Swiss Federal 
Council, the work had been driven to the extent 
of 252 meters, enlarged to its full size for 210 
meters, and the masonry finished over a distance 
of 103 meters. The average number of men em- 

loyed during the month was 617, and the max- 
mum number 813. On the Goschenen side the 
tunneling is through a granite or gee more 
or less faulty, and full of fissures. o accidents 
have yet occurred of sufficient importance to in- 
terfere with the work, though some inconvyen- 
ience is experienced from the infiltration of 
water. 

At the Hoosac Tunnel quite recently an acci- 
dent, involving the loss of four men and the se- 
rious injury of two others, occurred by the ex- 
plosion of a can of so-culled giant powder, which 
a gang of workmen were engaged in taking into 
the works from the eastern portal. By some 
means the material caught fire, and exploded 
with terrific violence, with the result above 
named. : 

A project no less stupendous than piercing 
the Rocky Mountains by a tunnel is stated by 
the Western papers to be not only in as 
templation, but to be systematically organizee, 
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and the preliminary work already begun. The 
tunnel in question is to be put through tbe 
mountains at a point near Black Hawk, and will 
come out in Middle Park. When completed it 
will be about twelve miles long, and its greatest 
depth below the surface will be six thousand 
feet at James Peak. It will make Middle Park 
readily accessible from the eastern part of the 
Territory, and among Other advantages which 
are anticipated, it will fully illustrate the geo- 
logical and mineralogical nature of this section, 
and also, from being the scene of an enginecring 
enterprise more extensive than the famous Mont 
Cenis Tunnel was in its time, it will attract un- 
usuat attention to the country from all quarters. 
It is said that considerable work has already 
been done. The mountain has been graded down 
for the face of the tunnel; a flume thirteen hun- 
dred feet long has been built from the creek, by 
which a fall of twenty-five feet of water has becn 
obtained, for the purpose of driving an overshot 
wheel to ventilate the proposed works. To pre- 
vent the waters of the creek from overflowing 
into the tunnel a strong levee has been built, 
which it is supposed will relieve the work from 
any embarrassment on this score. The objects 
of the tunnel are stated to be to afford a means 
of working the mines cheaply and rapidly, to 
open new mineral veins, and to afford superior 
facilities for transportation by railway. 

The Baltimore and Potomac and the Union 
Railroad tunnels beneath the city of Baltimore 
are now finished, and trains are passing regular- 
ly through. 





We gather the following summary of the 
weather from the Weekly Weather Chronicle of 
the Army Signal-office for the week ending 
August 27: An area of low barometer, with 
cloudy weather and rain, passed slowly eastward 
over the Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley. A 
second depression has moved from Iowa across 
the Lower Lakes, followed by a third, which is 
now in the Ohio Valley. An area of very high 
barometer and cool weather has also passed 
from British America southward over the Lower 
Lakes and the Middle and Eastern States. The 
rain-fall for the week averages about 5.5 inches 
in the St. Lawrence Valley, 1.6 inches on the 
Middle Atlantic coast, 2.0 inches in the South 
Atlantic States, and less than an inch over the 
rest of the country, except at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, Galveston, Texas, etc. The rivers flowing 
into the Mississippi are all reported to have 
fallen from one to three feet, excepting only a 
rise in the lower and middle portions of the 
Ohio River. The Mississippi itself has also 
fallen very generally. 





When submarine cables were first proposed 
much trouble was anticipated from the boring 
of marine animals through their external en- 
velopes, and thus allowing the salt-water to pen- 
etrate to the wires. A cable would also in time 
become covered with adherent mollusks and 
similar objects, which would be likely to attract 
fishes and other animals, the teeth of which 
might produce serious mechanical injuries. 
Although such results have not followed to so 
great an extent as was fearrd, experience has 
shown that these apprelensions were well 
founded. The Florida cable, for instance, is 
thought to have received serious injury from 
turtles nibbling at the sea-weeds, etc., incrust- 
ing it; and we now learn from Land and Water 
that on one occasion the cable between Penang 
and Singapore became defective, and, when 
taken up, was found to have been perforated by 
the teeth of a saw-fish, which tore away the coy- 
erings, and laid bare the conducting wire. 





Among recent deaths of men of science record- 
ed in Nature we find that of Mr. J. A. GorDonN, 
superintendent of the Crystal Palace Gardens, 
well known in the department of horticulture 
as an assistant of Sir JosepH Paxton; also that 
of Mr. James Warp, of Richmond, Yorkshire, 
a botanist of the north of England; and Mr. 
James Irvine, of Chelsea, the author of the 
London Flora, published in 1838, and one of the 
editors of the now defunct journal, the Phytol- 
ogist. 





On the Fourth of 7 last the grounds set 
apart by the city of Philadelphia for the pur- 
poses of the International Exposition of 1876 
were formally transferred by the Park Commis- 
sion to the Centennial Commission of the United 
States. The transfer took place on the grounds 
in the park in the presence of an immense gath- 
ering of citizens, and was conducted with due 
regard for the grandeur and importance of the 
great event of which it forms the first public in- 
auguration. 

One of the features of the occasion was the 
reading of a proclamation by his Excellency the 
President of the United States, fixing upon the 
19th of April, 1876, as thé time for the opening 
of the Exhibition, and the 19th of October of 
the same year for its close, and inviting the 
co-operation of the people of the United 
States, as well as of foreign nations. Though it 
may seem somewhat premature, the following 
form of 7 for space in the coming 
Exhibition has been adopted by the Centen- 
nial Commission, to be sent to manufacturers 
throughout the world. It will, no doubt, have 
the advantage of advising the managers of the 
great event to make appropriate provision for 
abundant space. It is said that this policy has 
met with much success, and that even at this 
stage of the undertaking the applications for 
space are both numerous and from distant 


quarters. 
UNITED STATES 
1776. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 1876. 


Usrrep States Centenn1at Commission, 
904 Waryurt Sreger, Paitapetrnia, ——, 187-. 

M. ——: For the purpose of facilitating the prog- 
Tess of the necessary Pe eee in connection with 
the International Exhibii of 1876, your co-operation 
is requested. Have the kindness to forward a list of 
such products or manufactures as you desire to have 
on exhibition at that time, with amount of » Te- 
quired, so far as it is possible to prepare it. This list 
will not interfere with any future entries that you may 
desire to add, the object being simply to form some 
practical idea as to the total amount of space required, 
and to aid in the prompt production of the catalogue. 
A form is inclosed which yon will please fill up and 
send, addressed to, Yours respectfully, 

A.rgep T. Gosuorn, Director-General, 





Among the unusually large number of deaths 
in the ranks of scientific men that have occurred 
during the year 1873 we have to mention that 
of Gustave Ross, the eminent chemist and min- 





eralogist, at Berlin, in July last, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. The attention of Rose 
was early directed to the subject of chemistry, 
and especially in its relations to mineralogy, 
and his tastes were fixed by his association for 
some time as a pupil with Berze.ius, the emi- 
nent Swedish savant. At an early age he was 
a in charge of the miveral collection of the 

niversity of Berlin, and he subsequently ac- 
companied HumBoLDT in his explorations in 
Northern Asia, and especially in the region of 
Altai and the Caspian Sea. The more important 
of his labors had relation to the science of min- 
eralogy, numerous memoirs and several special 
works on whis and allied subjects having made 
their appearance from his pen. 





According to Dr. Frirsca, the discovery has 
lately been made of lacustrine dwellings in the 
vicinity of Leipsic, as the result of certain en- 
gineering operations undertaken to regulate the 
course of the river Elster. After passing through 
a series of layers, at a certain depth the workmen 
found a series of oak piles pointed below and 
decomposed above, and supporting a certain 
number of oak trunks placed horizontally; and 
on the same level with these were found cer- 
tain lower jaws and teeth of oxen, fragments 
of antlers, broken bones of various mammifers, 
shells of an anodon, fragments of pottery, two 
polished stone hatchets, etc. 





Contracts have finally been made for the erec- 
tion of the building of the New York Museum 
of Natural History in Manhattan Square, the 
foundation for a portion of which has been dug 
for some time. Bids were originally opened in 
March last, but under the new charter, and in 
the organization of the Park Department, various 
questions arose which prevented further prog- 
ress in the work. It is now stated that the ma- 
son-work for the first section has been let for 
$127,900, the granite for $123,000, and the iron 
for $168,000, being an aggregate of $418,900. 





Advices from Professor HaYpDEN’s expedition 
to the 18th of July report satisfactory progress 
in the work of exploration in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, the party under Mr. Marvin being engaged 
in the Northern or Middle Park, Mr. GANNET in 
the southern district, and Mr. Wixson in the San 
Luis district, assisted by Dr. EnpLicuH, who 
has made some valuable observations upon the 
mines of that portion of the country. The nat- 
uralists are reported as industriously occupied 
in their work, and as having prepared numbers 
of birds, insects, ete., Mr. Barry and Mr. CoLe 
devoting themselves more particularly to the 
vertebrates, while Lieutenant CARPENTER, of 
the army, who accompanies the expedition, su- 
perintends the entomological department. The 
photographer has succeeded in taking a large 
number of excellent negatives of the scenery, 
from which we shall be better able to under- 
stand its peculiar features. At the date named 
Professor+ W1LL1AM D. Wuitney, of Yale, was 
with the party, and much interested in its move- 
ments. 





At the June meeting of the Geographical 8o- 
ciety of France a —y | was read by M. Dav- 
BREE to the memory of M. De VeRNevrIL, the 
eminent geologist, who died on the 20th of May 
last. The visit of this gentleman to the Unit- 
ed States is well remembered by his scientific 
friends and co-workers here, as numerous friend- 
ships were established at that time which have 
since then been carefully maintained. His ex- 
ploration of the Russian Ural, made in connec- 
tion with Sir RopErIcKk MurcuiIson, added large- 
ly to our knowledge of the geology of that coun- 
try. The labors prosecuted by him in Spain have 
also taught us much of what we know of the ge- 
ological structure of that country. 


= 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A very pleasant feature of the past summer has 
been the series of excursions for poor children, which 
has afforded one delightful holiday to thousands of 
little ones of this city, into whose barren lives there 
comes too little of childish joy. Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Boston, and many other 
cities have cordially followed this benevolent enter- 
prise, which was inaugurated last year in New York, 
under the direction of the New York Times. A brief 
sketch of the twelfth excursion, which took place the 
last week in August, will give our readers in the coun- 
try some idea of one kind of charitable work which 
has been carried on steadily and faithfully in the city 
during the summer months. The trip was to Far 
Rockaway, and 1913 children were included in it. 
They chanced to be a very orderly company of little 
folks, many of them being Germans. They assem- 
bled at the foot of Grand Street, were conveyed across 
the East River in a special boat to Williamsburg, 
where they took the cars. The route was a novelty to 
every one, and, between the scenery and the liberally 
distributed 1 , the happi of the children 
was complete. When Far Rockaway was reached, 
they seemed enraptured by the sight of the ocean. 
Arrangements were made for the boys to bathe, and 
every care taken to prevent accidents. Parties of girls 
were taken out rowing in small boats, or sailing in 
two yachts which had been placed at the service of the 
managers of the excursion. Music, a Punch and Judy 
show, and sports and games of various kinds filled up 
the day with joyful amusement. Sandwiches, cake, 
ice-cream, and milk were freely circulated at appro- 
priate times. The day's pleasure ended, they were land- 
ed in New York well and happy, and grateful to those 
who had given them this holiday. The only case that 
occurred for the doctor among all these nineteen hun- 
dred children was a little boy who cui his foot with a 
piece of shell or glass; and the rate of expense for 
each child was a little less than forty-nine cents, 








A marked change is observed this season at Hom- 
bourg. A large number of highly respectable families 
have taken up their summer abode there. Fathers and 
mothers, with their children, now enjoy the promenade 
of the Casino without having their eyes or ears offend- 
ed. With the disappearance of the gamblers the 
bathers and drinkers of the Spa waters have increased 
to a remarkable extent. Visitors employ their time in 
promenades and excursions, instead of passing the 
greater part of the day in the gambling saloons, as 
formerly was the fashion. 





An excellent system has been instituted by the Bel- 
gian government, which is designed for the protection 
of those who are confined in insane asylums, and for 
the proper regulation of those institutions. Securely 
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locked letter-boxes are to be placed in all the asylums | 
of the country, both public and private, in positions | 
where they will be easily accessible to all the inmates. 
No officer or attendant of the institution can open 
them or remove any thing from them. Complaints 
and suggestions can be made by letter to the authori- 
ties concerning any wrong treatment or mi ag 

ment. The boxes are in charge of the procureur du 
roi of the district, and the letters they contain are ex- 
amined every week by him. Complaints are investi- 
gated, and if any one asserts that he is sane, he is or- 
dered to be examir-d by medical experts, Such an 
arrangement is worthy of adoption in every country. 








A rat-trap with a mirror set in the back part is one 
of the latest devices of inventive genius. The rat 
espies the bait, but at the same time sees, or thinks he 
sees, another rat about to seize it. This he can not 
endure. He rushes in—and the trap snaps. 





The fool-hardy exploit of crossing Niagara on a 
tight-rope has been again performed, by a rash Italian, 
accompanied by the additional feat of jumping from 
the middle of the rope into the river below. The 
rope, fifteen hundred feet long, was stretched from 
Prospect Park, on the American side, to the Clifton 
House, and both shores were crowded with spectators 
when the hazardous performance commenced. The 
signor marched along with apparent ease until he 
reached the middle of the rope, where he stopped and 
rested ; but when, after twenty-five minutes, he reached 
the opposite side, he was as pale asdeath. After rest- 
ing a short time he returned to the middle of the rope, 
and by means of a rubber cord attached to the rope he 
made his jump into the water with aloud splash. He 
was picked up by a boat waiting for that purpose. 
Such shows as this will be likely to end in tragedy. 


It is predicted, as one of the possible practical uses 
of balloons, that the time will come when mechanics 
who have to work on church spires and tall buildings 
will do it by means of balloons, instead of with the 
dangerous scaffolding now in use. 


A lady in Cleveland, Ohio, lately died from fright. 
She went into the street followed by a small pet dog. 
One of the deg-killers employed by the city caught 
sight of the animal, and attempted to get it. The lady 
called the dog to her, in order to save him from the 
slayer. The latter, who was but a few paces from her, 
raised his gun and aimed at the dog beside her. She 
saw the weapon pointed, as it seemed, directly toward 
her, and supposing it would be discharged, she scream- 
ed with fright and ran home. On entering the house 
she sank upon the floor, pale, and trembling violently. 
She was barely able to ‘ell her husband the cause of 
her fright, and soon afterward was seized with severe 
convulsions. These continued throughout that and 
the following day, when, in spite of all that medical 
skill could do, she sank rapidly and died. The de- 
ceased was twenty-one years of age, and had been 
married five months. She had been in good health, 
and no other cause than that given above can be as- 
signed for her death. 


Thirteen thousand Connecticut children attended 
no school last year, being kept at home to earn mon- 
ey for their parents. Such is the official statement. 
Most of these absentee children are employed in man- 
ufactories. 








A man was recently run over by a Broadway omni- 
bus in this city and killed. It is remarkable that sim- 
ilar casualties do not oftener occur. Our streets are 
frequently densely crowded with carts, cabs, carriages, 
and every description of vehicle. The extreme diffi- 
culty of crossing the street at many points makes foot- 
passengers impatient and reckless. There surely ought 
to be better arrangements made for the comfort, secu- 
rity, and rights of pedestrians in crossing streets. More- 
over, although we wonder drivers have so much pa- 
tience and skill as they often exhibit, yet many drive 
too rapidly and carelessly, and some do not hesitate to 
indulge in racing with other stages. 





Bugs and worms are causing serious injury to the 
crops in many sections of the country. The caterpil- 
lar and the cotton-worm are ravaging the cotton crop, a | 
black bug, called the silk- 
worm, and the chinch-bug 
are spoiling the corn, the 
midge is damaging the 
wheat, the potato-bug 
ceases not its depreda- 
tions, while grasshoppers 
eat any thing and every 
thing that is growing. 
Farmers in some of the 
Western States feel quite 
disheartened by the pros- 
pect, but still keep up a 
little courage in hopes 
the vexatious insects will 
finally disappear. 





A new style of conver- 
sation has been adopted 
by some very particular 
young ladies at certain 
wateting-places. If one 
of this style of fashiona- 
bles wishes to bathe, she 
remarks, “I am about to 
immerse.” When she en- 
ters the dining-room, she 
says, “I must attend to 
my gastronomic duties.” 
This simple way of ex- 
pressing one's thoughts 
and intentions is highly 
pleasing —to the person 
talking. 


Artificial light is often 
very painful even to those 
whose natural vision is 
unimpaired. This effect o..—— 
is attributed by recent in- 
vestigators to the large 
proportion of mere caloric 
rays, which bear no illu- 
mination. It is stated that 
while sunlight contains 
fifty per cent. only of such 
rays, gas-light has nearly 
ninety, electric light eigh- 
ty, and kerosene light 
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ficial light through a thin layer of alum or mica theee 
caloric rays are absorbed, while the iJuiminating power 
of the true light rays is undiminished, and becomes ex- 
ceedingly mild and pleasant to the eye. 





When the trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund 
first began their labors, they were obliged to furnish 
about one-third of the sam needed for the establiah- 
ment of a school in the South; now they do not find 
it necessary to give more than one-sixth. During the 
past year the trustees of this fund have expended 
more than $130,000 for free common schools in the 
South, making, with the amounts contributed by the 
people, about $1,000,000, - 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Irishman had a dream which taught him the 


danger of delay. “I dreamed,” said he, ‘I was wid 
the ope, who was as great a jintleman as any one in 
the district, an’ he axed we wad I drink. Thinke ) & 
wad a duck swim ; an’ seein’ the Innishowen and lem. 
ons and sugar on the sideboard, I towld him I didn’t 
care if I tuk a wee drap of punch. ‘Cowld or hot? 


axed the Pope. ‘Hot, your Holiness,’ I replied; an’ 
be that he stepped down to the kitchen for the b’ilin’ 
wather, but before he got back I woke atraight up, 
An’ now it’s distressin' me I didn’t take it cow!d.” 
Oo - 
The dressing-gown is the most lasting of all gar- 
ments: it is seldom worn out. 


asallaeciiatttainads 

“ How is it, my dear, that you have never kindled a 
flame in the bosom of a man ?” said an old lady to her 
pretty niece, who was portionless, “ ‘The reason, dear 


aunt,” replied the young lady, “is, a8 you well know, 
that I am not a good match.” 

A efeen tenner having started business in a bnild- 
ing where trunks had been made, asked a friend what 
he had better do with the old sign, “Trunk Factory.” 
“Oh,” said the friend, “just change the T to D, and it 
will suit you exactly.” 


te 





“You are going to have your father’s nose,” said a 
mother to her daughter. “I would a great deal rather 
have my Own,” was the pert reply. 

Smiggins says that his idea of a grain elevator is 
realized in rye whisky. 

- —_————— 


“Pretty bad underfoot,” said one citizen to anoth- 
er, as they met in the street. “‘ Yes; but it’s fine over- 
head,” responded the other. “True enough,” said the 
first, “‘ but then very few are going that way.” 








Young man, spare that bustle! 
Touch not a single “ pape ;” 
The woman's had a tusele 
To get herself in shape. 





Tur Piea or Tux Crow—“ Hear me for my caws !” 





The boy that recommended a few drops of paregoric 
on sugar for the child of disquietude has his match in 
another who, after successfully spelling chicanery, de- 
fined it to be a large coop to raise chickens. , 


iningiienncdiniin 
A ravorrte Ruse wrru tue Lapres—Charlotte-Ruase. 





Tipkins aroused his wife from a sound sleep the 
other night, saying he had seen a ghost in the sha 
of an ass. ‘Oh, let me sleep,” was the reply of the 
htened at your own 





irate dame, “‘and don’t be 
shadow.” 
sinatigeneaetis 

Reorre ror “axtne a Row.—Walk along the pave- 
ment of a crowded thoroughfare with a ladder on your 
shoulder, and turn around every few minutes to see if 
apy one is making faces at you. 

secu ira 

A wife should be like roast lamb, tender, sweet, and 
nicely dressed, with plenty of fixings, but without 
sauce, 





A party of engineers on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road found, when attacked by the savages, that they 
were not monarche of all they surveyed. 

cctietrtgtlenediieiamaedbans 

The wife of a roofer being asked if she was not 
afraid to have her husband exposed to such danger, 
trustfully replied, ‘Oh, he’s insured !” 


A worthy old lady offerg the following advice to 

irla: ‘Whenever a fellow pops the question, don't 

lush and stare at your foot. Jost throw your arm 
around his neck, look him full in the face, and com- 
mence talking about the furniture.” 

















EXCLUSIVENESS, 


Host. “Nice Party, ain’t it, Major Le Spunger? hb and Low, Rich and 
People are Weleome to this Ouse. This ng 7 pa iets ist 


Poor—moat 
ninety-four. A German 4°, False Pride or Umbug about Me! I’m a Self-made M: 


chemist announces that Tar Mason. “V 


an, 4am 
nice Party indeed, Mr. Shoddy! How Proud your Father 


he has discovered that by and Mother must feel! Are they here!” 
passing any kind of arti- _ _Hosz, “ Well,no! ‘Ang it all, you know, one must draw the Line somewhere J” 


/ 
i 
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THE EVACUATION OF BELFORT. 


Tue last few weeks have beer 
r the eastern French provinces. One by one 
the various towns have been evacuated by the | 


ted Teuton. ‘he smart cocked hats and light 
; of the French gendarmerie and line have 


' ? 


wed the odious pica hauhen of the Ger- 





HARPER'S 


shown by the inhabitants at the departure of 
their unwelcome guests. No sooner has the 


1 a joyous time | French tricolor replaced the German flag on the 
| fort or town-hall, as the case might be, than the | 


whole streets have been decked out with the na- 
tional colors, and the whole population have 
turned out to celebrate the occasion by shouting 
‘* Hurrah for Thiers and the republic!” and 








THE LIBERATION OF 


mai and MM. le Préfet and Maire now reign 

ipreme, unchecked by arbitrary orders from 
Commandant Fritz. The last town remaining 
in the hands of the invaders—Verdun —was 


given up on the 2d of September, and France 


once more was completely free, 


Every where has the most lively joy been 


FRENCH TERRITORY—REJOICINGS AT 


uproariously welcoming the French troops as 
they have arrived. 
Belfort, it may be remembered, was the only 


fortress in France which did not surrender to | 


the Germans, the garrison marching out with 


all the honors of war on the conclusion of peace. 
Nevertheless, for two years and a half the gal- | 


WEEKLY. 


lant town has had to bear the miseries of a for- 
eign occupation. Time is said to heal all things, 
but it has done nothing to lessen the bitterness be- 
tween the French and their conquerors. ‘* Dur- 
ing the whole of the sojourn of the troops,” writes 
a correspondent of the London Times, ‘‘ not one 
Frenchman has shaken hands with a German, and 
7000 soldiers have parted from 8000 towns-people 
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houses were decorated from every window, ev- 
ery body shook hands with every body else, and 
the tricolor fluttered in all directions, from the 
castle to the rosette on the humblest flyman’s 
horse’s head. In the evening there was a gen- 
eral illumination and a lamp-light procession, 
where, as the sketch on this page represents, the 
universal sentiments of ‘‘ Long live Turers and 





BELFORT ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE GERMAN ‘TROOPS, 


without either having exchanged a word of good- 
will.” Thus, on the 3d of August, when, at 3 a.M., 
the word ‘ Rechts ab” was given to the German 
troops drawn up for the last time before the guard- 
house, it was not unnatural that the Belfortians 
should give free vent to their joy. ‘The streets 
were thronged with thousands of visitors, the 








wt wis 
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” 


the Republic!” were every where expressed in 
letters of fire. M. Turers is greatly beloved 
by the liberated provinces, where he is regarded 
not only as the liberator of France, but as the 
only prop of the gepublic, now thought to be in 
such peril from the machinations of ‘‘ those mon- 
archists at Versailles.” 
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engraving on this page. Most of the other per- | the end does come they may give a just verdict. | “buster.” Mr. Hawxrys looks up at the bench 
; i expecting the Lord Chief Justice to stop the 
speaker, while Dr. Keneaty, who spoke twenty- 
two days in succession, goes on endeavoring to 
convince the jury that his client is one of the 


7 1" ‘ TERY & 
THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. sons represented attend not from choice, but | There is, or rather was, Mr. WHALLEY, the 
Tuis celebrated case, which still, ‘“‘like a | from necessity, and we dare say would be glad, | claimant’s Parliamentary champion, who is now 
wounded snake, drags its slow length along,” | if it were possible, to adopt the recent pictorial | on his way home from his mysterious mission to 
continues to attract crowds of spectators to the | suggestion of a comic contemporary, and go on | this country, and there is the great mystery him- | 
Court of Queen’s Bench. ‘The rush to the sea- | with the case upon the beach at Ramsgate, Mar- | self—Orton, Castro, or TICHBORNE ?—sitting | most injured and maligned of men, while the 
side during the hot and sultry weeks of August | gate, or Brighton. ‘There is the Crown Solicitor, 
with the tremendous responsibility of the whole | penal servitude in one scale and the TicHBoRNE 


| (as his advocate, Dr. Kengary, has said) with defendant himself looks up at the jury with a 


relieved the pressure a little ; but there are many pitiful, appealing expression. ‘The body of the 
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persons who appear to be fascinated by the | case upon his shoulders. There are the advo- | estate in the other, and probably thinking of the 
46 let ” ° ¢ ” . . . ° oY . 
‘claimant” and his case, and totally unable to | cates “ pro and con,” watching each other with | next pigeon-shooting match. Close by him sits 
keep away from the court. One of them is the | marvelous acuteness, ready at a moment’s notice young Boat, like an attendant familiar, 





court is occupied by persons of all shades of 
opinion, which may be easily read upon their 
tal fan countenances—the judges alone preserving that 
gentleman whose constant attendance and in- | with an ‘‘I object, m’ lud,” if any thing not The moment chosen by the artist for his sketch inflexibility of feature which makes it difficult to 
tense interest have earned him the title of the | strictly legal should be attempted. ‘There are | is when some particularly startling statement has | guess in what direction or to what extent their 


Tichborne Bond-holder, and whose portrait oc- | the patient jurymen trying with all their might | just been made by Dr. Kenracy, something | minds are influenced by the arguments ‘‘ pro 
Cupies a prominent position in the group in the 


to follow the intricacies of the case, that when | which is looked upon by the other side as a | and con.” 
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DESTRUCTION OF A SLAVE 
DHOW. 
THE incident illustrated in the engraving on 
on age 797 is described in the following recent let- 
te » fe ym an officer on board the English war 


teamer Magpie, now stationed at Zanzibar: 
‘When steaming to the southward, along the 
Arabian coast, on our way to Zanzibar to join the 


admiral, we sighted, off Cape Madraka, a dhow, 
which on seeing us immediately began making 
for the shore. Of course we gave chase, knowing 
what her game was, and steaming as hard as we 
were able; but we did not succeed in cutting her 
off, and she beached, through .a tremendous surf, 
in the only sandy bay near. We then saw some 
of the crew land, and those left on board threw 
the slaves overboard, while those on shore assist- 
ed them to land as they were washed up. About 
150 slaves were landed in this manner, and then 
the dhow broke up, and the slaves were conveyed 
in a long straggling line away toward the hills. 
Where they went and how they lived it is impos- 
sible to imagine, as there is no water for twenty 
miles round, so far as we know, and it is an un- 
mmonly thirsty-looking spot. The object of 
the captain in wrecking his vessel in this extraor- 
nary manner was to save xs much of his cargo 
o of f slaves as possible, though his chance of saving 
1any was very doubtful. Bat slavers will always 
aa ‘savor to do the like if they can; and many 
fine prizes are lost in this way, especially where 
the surf on the beach is sufficient to prevent the 
possibility of our landing and following. The 
sketch represents the dhow just before she struck 
the beach. Her stern was seen to be lifted high 
up in the air at the same time she lowered her 
sail. The headland in the distance is Ras, or 
Cape Khashaim. The Magpie is represented 
with her topmasts housed, and her lower and top- 
ail yards on deck, as she was steaming against 
the monsoon.” 


EXPANSION OF IRON AND COAL INDUSTRIES 
INTO NEW FIELDS. 


Tue development ofthe iron and coal fields 
contiguous to the route is proceeding rapidly since 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad has established 
communication from one to the other. Near 
Clifton Forge, the ‘‘ Low Moor” Iron Company, 
of Virginia, have completed a side track of near- 
ly two miles, and are asking for cars from the 
Railroad Company with which to ship from 100 
to 300 tons daily—part of it to the shipping in 
the James River, and part of it to the iron fur- 


naces along the banks of the Ohio, where it sup- 
plies a w ant heretofore only to be filled except 
by ores from Missouri or Lake Superior. Near 


the Elizabeth Furnace, a few miles west of Staun- 
ton, a new ore mine, with all the appliances for 
large shipments, has been opened. The Messrs. 
Firnmstone, among the largest iron-makers of 
Pennsylvania, have a furnace now half erected 
near Covington, the ores for which will be drawn 
from the estate around it, the limestone from the 
Greenbrier Valley, and the coal (both fuel and 
smelting) from the lands of the same parties on 
be Kanawha. ‘There is also another new fur- 
nace constructing near Clifton Forge, which will 
also draw its fuel from the Kanawha by the Rail- 
road. Another very large and costly furnace is 
nder construction on the west slope of the Alle- 
ghanies and at the eastern edge of the coal fields, 
situated on Laurel Creek, on the New River Di- 
ision. ‘These parties will mine the coal from 
their own property, and bring ores from the sev- 
il rich deposits further east. They will also 
hip coal from their mines on the Lewell Moun- 
tain, which are exceedingly pure in character, to 
le water. Eight new coal mines have been 
opened along the Road on the New and Kana- 
wha River Divisions, and are now preparing 
t and side tracks ready for 
Jactive shipments. Five other operations have 
the lands by actual cash payments, and 
will open their mines as soon as the facilities for 
l ain ig can be got ready. ‘* Altogether, it ap- 
pea say travelers who have recently passed 
over on route,.*‘ as if the westernmost 300 miles 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Road will be about 
one of the busiest lines in the country; and it 
will not be long before a clustering line of fur- 
naces, milJs, and mines will be strung along the 
road from Staunton to Huntington on the Ohio 
River. 


eir inclines, shoots, 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AT 
VIENNA. 

Ir is announced that the specimens of boots 
and shoes and other leather work that have 
taker the highest premium at the Vienna Expo- 
sition were stitched on Wheeler & Wilson’s New 
Sewing-Machine No. 6, which is adapted to a 
much wider range of work in leather and cloth 
than any other machine in existence. 

When we consider in this connection that 
their Family Sewing-Machine was the first in- 
troduced into the household for general use, and 
for more than twenty years has stood unrivaled, 
we do not wonder that this Company has re- 

ved at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, 

: Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
since receiving the highest 
premiums at former World’s Expositions, besides 
being the only Sewing-Machine Company recom- 
mended hy the International Jury for the Grand 
Dipioma of Honor.—{,Com.] 


; 
Med for Progress 





inetus. of Ditter use Sweet Quinine.—[Com.] 


A GRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVE. 
LAND. 


Tue Witson Sewrne-Macuine Takes THE 
GRanpD PRIZE aT VIENNA. 





THREE separate dispatches from Vienna com- 
bine to dispel all doubt as to what sewing-ma- 
chine has won the first honors of the great Ex- 
position. The first was a special to the New 
York press on Monday, and was as follows: 

Vienna, August 15, 1873. 

The Wilson shuttle sewing-machine was award- 
ed the grand prize at the Vienna Exposition for 
being the best sewing-machine. 

The second was the regular Associated Press 
report, compiled from a long special to the New 
York Herald, in which the ‘‘ Wilson Sewing- 
Machine, of Cleveland, Ohio,” was named as 
among the exhibitors which received ‘‘medals for 
merit,” the highest class of premiums awarded 
at the Exposition. All other sewing-machines 
will receive simply an award for progress. 

The third was a private cable telegram re- 
ceived yesterday from Vienna by Mr. WILson 
himself, which was as follows: 

Vienna, August 19. 

You have received five medals—two for merit 
and three co-operative. 

The meaning of this is, that the Wilson ma- 
chine has received the grand medal as the best 
sewing-machine, and a second medal as the ma- 
chine best manufactured—that is, embodying the 
best mechanical workmanship. Besides these, 
Mr. Georce W. Baker, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, re- 
ceives a special medal for excellence of work- 
manship on the machine; Mr. Witurams of this 
city receives a medal for best sewing on leather, 
done by the Wilson; and Miss Brock and Miss 
De Lusser receive still another medal for best 
samples of family sewing and embroidery, done 
on the Wilson machine. This sweeps the entire 
board. Not only has the Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
chine been pronounced the most capable and 
efficient sewing-machine in the world, but its 
work, on both dry goods and leather, is pro- 
nounced superior to that of all other machines. 
This verdict at a world’s Fair, where all the lead- 
ing sewing-machines of both continents have 
competed before a thoroughly competent com- 
mittee for more than three months, is the most 
complete triumph ever won by a sewing-machine. 
We congratulate Mr. WILson, we congratulate 
Cleveland on this admirable result. The people 
of the United States can henceforth be assured 
that in buying the Wilson machine for $20 less 
than any other first-class sewing-machine is of- 
fered, they are purchasing the best sewing-ma- 
chine ever offered to the public. It is the peo- 
ple’s own machine, made to do the people’s work, 
and offered at a price which every one can afford 
to pay. It is the people’s machine which has 
won this triumph; the judgment of the Vienna 
Committee only confirms the verdict that the 
masses had long ago reached by actual experi- 
ence.— Cleveland tet wnisitthe August 20. 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the haman frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rost & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Com. } 


———s ao preenemnmaied 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DBArrEss AND CATARRH.,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness a 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Je rsey City, N. Je 


te > best “‘ ELastio Truss” in the world is now ‘sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 
Three Dollars. te V WwW rite t to them for full particulars. 


BOGUS VIENNA PREMIUMS. 


As we have taken att of the GRAND MEDALS awarded 
to sewing-machines and work done on sewing-ma- 
chines at the Vienna Exposition, which fact has been 
announced in the newspapers by Associated Press tel- 
egrams (over which we have had no control), and conse- 
quently is unquestionable evidence, we deem it due to 
to ourselves to caution the public against the noeus 
ovams and paid advertisements of our vanquished 
competitors, 

Wison Sewine-Macuine Company, 

Cleveland, O., August 18, 1873. 


R Best 2-But- 
ingle pair sent, postpaid, 100. Alsova well 
$3 755 aueed ry Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
mings, &c. Price List ee cont free on application. 

J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


RVING INSTITUTE, Tarzyrown-on-Hvp- 











son. Address ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Principals. 
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WEBSTER'’S PATENT 
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KBSTER MnO CO., Manufacturers, A’ 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 

Boots and Shoes are not 
effected by heat, cold, 
drought, or dampness, and 
therefore commend them- 
selves to all. 








sensible parents, as with 
6 82222289) them their children’s shoes 


Ske) see Will wear three times longer 
than without. 


~ THE PERKINS & HOUSE 


SAFETY LAMPS, 


Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, 
t@” FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP CO., 


42 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y¥., and 
CLEVELAND, | OHTO, 
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Save Twenty Per Cent. by Buying 


GUNS, 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING, 


Selected by one of our firm in Europe from most 
reliable manufacturers, 


GUARANTEED " oe SATISFACTION, 


POULTHEY, TRIMBLE & C0. 


Im} porters, 


No. 200 W. oh nay STREBET, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Send for Desortrtrve Priox-Lisr. 





GORHAM 
Silver Linen Marker 
and Card Press, wit 
case of t Pe, for os 
Line 8, Envelo; 
Tage. &e. Ttisbes iy 
chased and heavily Silver 
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Skin Diseases a Specia Ity. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
“== him to be first-class in his s ialty. 


kin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aong, (Pimpies, BLackugaps).—S oars te — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Terrre). — Symptoms — Blisters form, 
= burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
2 coy be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 

OK 


a s Rep Rasu or tHe Face. —Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Baxser’s Irou.— Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
— h is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Preniao, (Intense Irontne), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. No eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 


The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West eth Street ; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
= be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
oftice. 








THREE PLY ROOFING, 
In Use Ten Years. 

A article, well recommended, and suitable for 

either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and Sam- 

ples. MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Be. -Dust Depost. See specimens and certificates 
of cure e by use of Constitution Water. 59 John St- 





] ) &e. DOUBLEDAY maker, 
WwW WSN Tin N.Y." Enough said.* 


Commend themselves to all 





|\VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


* DRILL MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 


No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 


Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 
SALESROOM: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And all other Cities in the United States. 


j New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 








Is a better tool for aitiae glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOV 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 


GETTYSBURG 


KATALYSINE WATER.—Tue Great Mepicrxe of Nature. 
Endorsed by the Highest Medical Aathorities.—Restores the Para- 
lytic, and Vigor to the Aged. Dissolvee Calculi ev “ Chalky”’ 
Deposits; Cures Gout, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Gravel, 
Diabetes, Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and Skin, Abdominal 
Dropsy, Chronic Diarrhcea, Constipation, Asthma, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, General Debility, and nearly every class of Chronic 
Disease. ——- containing History of the Spring, and Testi- 
monials from Medical Journals, Eminent Phys' fans, and Dis- 

tinguished Citizens, sent Free by mail by WHITNEY BROS., 

Gen’! Agents, 227 South Front St., Phila. Tec caloby all druggists. 


N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co., 


30. it et 4 ST., 
NEW RK. 


Superior My Excivrs ANT) 
Bor.rrs, by special machinery and 
duplication of _—_ They are Safe, 

Economical, ily Managed and 
not liable to derangement. Their 
Compusev Ener anv Bortrr is pe- 
culiarly ada — to all purposes re- 
_ quiring small power. More than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD, & CO'S 


STEEL PENS. 


Special attention called to the well-known numbers, 
505—75—28—20 & 22. 
Factory, Mt. Vernon; Office, 75 John a Street, N. Y. 


D*r Throw Away Your Money.— 

Yo the Public.—For over 26 years Dr. Tobias’ 
Venetian Liniment has been sold; every bottle has 
been warranted, and not one has been returned. Thou- 
sands of certificates of its wonderful curative proper- 
ties can be seen at the Depot. It will do all, onl more, 
than it is recommended for. It is perfectly safe to 
take internally. See oath with every bottle. It cures 
Cholera, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chron- 
ic Rheumatism, Sprains, Old Sores, Cuts, &c. Depot, 
10 Park Place, New ‘Yo 


“4 F. J. KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 

. wai Repairing, Boiling in 

> ax & new process, Ambers, 

&e. Send for cuaent ‘ond Price-Lists. Box 91. 

Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 

Broadway. Newport, No.5 Tra 5 Travers Block, R. I. 






































(= A, Field, and Marine Glas Glasses. Barometers fore- 
telling changeable weather, Travelers’ Barometers 
for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle Com- 
ee fortracing Iron Ore. All of first quality. Orders 
lled by mail. Send stamp for particulars. Wholesale & 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp’t’s, 141 Water St.,N. Y. 


E "Ss 
NEW SCHOOL & PARLOR ORGAN, 


Lightens the labor of teacher and scholar. To be 
all Book and Music Stores. Sent by mail, price $2. 50. 
Lee & Walker’s Musical { { XE] LEE & 1 & WALKER, 








Almanac sent free. 











EXPLOsive BULLETS! Joun P. Moors’s 
Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. 27 Send for Circular. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 
HARD WOODS, 
In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 

GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E. R., New York. 


gw Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
G2 Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


~ ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


A New Group, Price $18. 


ead _ Inclose Stomp tor Illustrated 
aie Catalogue and Price-List to 


! 
Dr. Gardiner Spring’s 
Sermons, 


WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT. 


PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 
READINGS. A Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the late 
Rev. Garptner Sprine, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York. 
With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 















In these volumes the author has arranged those pro- 
ductions which his own judgment has approved as 
the most edifying and best fitted to be popular in the 
family, conveying his maturest thonghts and most fin- 
ished illustrations of divine truth. We anticipate 
from these sermons extensive and permanent useful- 
ness; for they are not ephemeral, but exhibit truths 
that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the 
Church in the millennium as they are now.—New York 
Observer. 


Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonrx. 


2” Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the United 
Statea, on receipt of Six Dollars. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
~ | FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
| NESS PURPOSES, 

7 And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ,. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philedelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 

Chicago, Ill. Send for Pamphlet. 

\ HAT YOU GET FOR 25 CTS. INA 
\ 3-months’ trial subscription to the great, popular, 
illustrated story paper, the “‘ Cricket on the Hearth.” 
A large, 16-page paper, over 30 splendid stories; also, 
thrilling sketches, novelettes, rare illustrations, &c., 
&c., equal to a large book of 300 pages, which could not 
be bought in any other way for less than $3. All sent 
for 3 months that every body may see it, for only 
25 cts.3 only$iayear. The best chromo ever offered 
given to cach subscriber. Agents paid a salary. Send 
25 cents for nr three months and special terms. 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 











LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are Pape mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
— Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


FINE FURS. 


A large assortment, at less than manufacturers 
prices. Send for Price-List. Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


4 TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 


car THE HOLDER CONTAINS THT INT 


MIAWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 13 TIME. NO INKSTAND 
REQUIRED, HOLDER PITS ANY PEN. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
MANF OP THIS STYLE OF PEN BY » $2. 92 WO. Bi 6, 94 0, BS On, 
#6) GOLD PENS, AND CHARM PENCILS. PENS REPAIRED. (fe. REND 
STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 NASSAU BT, NEW YORK. 


A —RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS upon a New Im- 
e proved method, for ladies and gentlemen, at all 
hours. Also, sure cure for rheumatism, paralysis, and 
neuralgia warranted by the use of these Baths. hey 
are also a luxury for the healthy. Dr. and ManaME 
DESPARD, 41 East Twenty-eighth Street, near Fourth 
Avenue. Terms moderate. Soued. if required. 


You ask WHY we cgn sell First 
Class 7 Uctave lianos for $2' 

m We answer—Itcosts less than 
to make any $600 Piano sol 
hrough Agents, ail of whom make 
We have 




























lies at Factory vy : 

. + le 5 Years. send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over 600 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c, «some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 

J 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
is notice. 





A BAG OF GOLD can be made in sixty days, 

canvassing with that MARVELOUS FRANCO. 
AMERICAN PASTELLE PICTURE called ** The 
Coming Wave,” which is given to every sub- 
scriber to that Gem of Monthlies, Oriver Oprio’s 
M \Gazine, for Young and Old. We allow large extra 
commissions, and pay them in Gold Coin. Sam- 
ple copy of Magazine, terms, &c., sent on receipt of 
iscents by DURKEE & FOXCROFT, 151 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DDRESS N.S. Dodge, M.D., 188 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Specic}ty the treatment of Heart Diseases, 





PASCAL IRON WORKS, TASKER IRON WORKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, NEW OASTLE, DEL. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Morris, Tasker, & Co. 


VULCANIZED 
RUBBER-COATED IRON TUBE. 


WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE, 
No, 15 Gold St., N. ¥. 


Warehouse & Office, 
TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Pariape.pnra, June, 1873. 

We desire to call the special attention of the public 
to Vuioanizep Russre-Coatep Inon Tuse. Also, all 
the various Fittings required in connection with same, 
under Frixiey’s Patent, which we have been testing 
with entire success for the past two years, and are now 
ready to place on the market, thoroughly satisfied that 
wherever it may be introduced for the passage of natu- 
ral waters, either hot or cold, its merits will be ac- 
knowledged over either Galvanized Iron or Lead Tubes, 
which are now extensively used for such purposes, and 
to which, in many localities, decided prejudice exists. 
The absolute indestructibility of Vulcanized Rubber, 
also its purity for the purpose to which we adapt it, 
is so well known that comment is unnecessary. 

We append a letter from the celebrated Chemists, 
BOOTH & GARRETT, who have been kind enough 
to test the article for us. 

The price will be the same as for Galvanized Iron 
Tube and Fittings, subject to the most liberal trade 
discounts, 

We are also prepared to supply “Tongs” designed 
especially for this article, so that it can be screwed up 
to its place without injuring the coating. 

Asking your orders, Respectfully, 

MORRIS, TASKER, & CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE, 
5th & Tasker Sts., Phila, 


Office 29 Pemberton Square, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THOMAS H. GARRETT’ 


BOOTH & GARRETT, 

Laboratory for Practical and Analytical Chemistry, 

919 & 921 Chant Street, 
Rear of St. Stephen's Church, Tenth St., below Market. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
Partape ruta, February 12th, 1873. 
Messrs. MORRIS, TASKER, & CO., 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Srrs,—We have made a careful examination 
of your Russrr-coatep Iron Pres, in order to deter- 
mine its resistance to heat and cold, to steam, to natu- 
ral waters, and have even extended our researches to 
and burning gas. We may mention that 

a similar compound to that constituting 
gums for holding artifi teeth, except that yours 
contains no mercury. 


It will bear a high degree of heat, over 300° Fahren- 
heit, as might be inferred from its ae been se 
sae paseed 


JAMES C. BOOTH. 


acids, alk: 
the coating 


pared at above 300°. It was not affect 0) 

for several hours in Schuylkill water. City gas p: 
through it for about three days appeared to have no 
effect on it. j 

The rubber coating resisted firmly carbonic acid 
water, moderately dilute sulphuric and muriatic acids;* 
and caustic potash solution. Solutions of neutral salts 
have no action on it. 

Since the rubber coating exhibited such firm resist- 
ance to acid, alkali, salt, and heat, it is clear that it 
will offer a still stronger resistance to all natural wa- 
ters, in which some of the above ingredients are found 
in a less exaggerated, i. ¢., in a more dilute state. 

In fine, we congratulate you for a a coating for 
Iron Tubes, and articles of Iron generally, which is so 
unusually resistant to any of the usual agents of the 
chemist, and to those ordin agents which do affect 
iron coated with other materials, in a greater or less 
degree. Respectfully yours, 

BOOTH & GARRETT. 





PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





TEXAN y= 


“y KIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT SOF MEAT 


More concefitrated, better, and — than any 
other. $3 per pound. For sale every where, and b 





bb I WANT THAT.” The ph, or Postal 

Card Cipher. Thousands of alphabets; changed at 
will; no study. The postal card as private as a sealed 
letter. Only those can read it whom the writer wishes. 
It also gives a charming social game. Price of double 
set, 35 cents. Send to Furier & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkee ie, 
N. ¥. Work recommences September 1th, 
Boys, “ Fall In.” 


0 SHORT PERSONS,—How to increase the 
height and improve the figure, with authenticated 
testimonials, mailed free on receipt of directed envel- 
ope. CAPT. HOWARD, 29 Broadway, New York. 














Agents Wanted, male or female, to 
eel cur Patent Spool Holder, Thread Cut- 
ter, and Needle-Threader combined. Just 
out. Sample box of 2 styles by mail, 25c. 
Also, other novelties. Send for circulars. 
Address PLUMB & CO., Phila, Pa. 





5 AGENTS WA NTED.—Samples sent 
« free by mail. Two new articles, salable 
as flour. Address H. N. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 
$50 TO $150 PER WEEE guaranteed to 
intelligent and industrious persons, of either 
sex, to act as our Agents. Business very pleasant. 
Address Tan Western Art Assootation, Chicago, Ill. 
0 YOU WANT ONE? If so, inclose TEN 
cents to WILSON M. DOUGLASS, Hunter, N. Y. 


g 1 500 Yearly made by A gentain their re moments 
e selling our 32 new articles. 25c. for sam- 


ples. Catalogues free. Am. Novelty Co., 302 B’way, N.Y. 


$20) A D A +a household article. 200 per cent. 


profit. Send 25 cents for sample and iculars. 
Address STACKPOLE, 62 John Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to cell 
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FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


The only complete history of that vast region between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific: Its Resources, Clim- 
ate, Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, &c. It contains 
240 fine engravings of the Scenery, Lands, People, 
and Curiosities of the Great West. Agents are selling 
from 15 to 25 copies per day, and we send a canvassing 
book free to any book agent. Address, stating ex- 
perience, &c., NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; or, Chicago, Il. 
9 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 244 inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars, Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co., 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fiever, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... No.29 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 





and Kniekerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
‘ 





WERDE GEE. vanecencnevnetveseussosaveseveries “ 39 | 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- | 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ “= @ 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN S8ACQUE WALKING SUIT........ " @ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT ................- “ 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... os 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT ves 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

BOO Hn xdé cccnccnvesceneeséccocees. 00 “ 50 

Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

A aaa ae = 2) 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacqnue, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PoO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 


BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
SY EE nn 6h 665054 bdih eee snaeae ese “* 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
I Ma sbdbctnins cicnanheseeveene “* 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 38 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, oif receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, DL. 


ALL AGENTS, \270"0"" 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 
SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 
county. I have nothing for sale. 
A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 


AGE NT —Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 
1 +» York, for best selling book published, 
$30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanper's Magazine, Harren’s Weexvy, and Hanrerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinng, Werkty, or 
Bazan will be anpplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra com. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 2 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 2 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brortuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terme ror Apvertistne ty Harren'’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrenr’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2,00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—%1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








PCUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ew Harree & Broruers will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, w any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


UNDEVELOPED Weer |Fresh Summer Books 


sw Harren’s Caratocur mailed fres on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


1. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
syaane. Translated from the French of Camitus 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Giarsuenr, F.RS., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteoroleg- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 

cuts. Svo, Cloth, $6 00, 


IL. 

TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs, Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gamboid, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of ethers. By the Rev. L. Ty- 


ERMAN, Anthor of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's ** Life of 


John Wealey.”) 
TEI. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the * Bazar Book of Decoruwm.”) 


IV. 

CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emmio Casrerar, 
in by Mrs. Anrucr Axxo.iv, 12mo, Cloth, 
bl 75. 


Vv. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Ripaaway, D.D, 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VL 
GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” eser Years,” “The Old Honse 
by the River,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 50, 


VIL. . 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joux W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VUL 


MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness, Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Miustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. - 


FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carrrrow. Illustrated; 


Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and I)luminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“ Birds of Prey,” “ Lovels of Arden,” *‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
2. : 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuantrs 
Reaver, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “Pont Yourself in 
His Place," ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


3. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Kartn- 
antne S. Macqvorw, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 8vu, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


4. 
INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ont- 


puant, Anthor of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &. 
Illustrated. §Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

5 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxire Corsimea, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Puper, 
50 cents. 

6. 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annte 
Tuomas, Author of ‘‘Ou Guard,” ‘* Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," “ Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


7. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Haneier Marringav. New Edition, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 





ea” Hanree & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price 


7. aa TY MEN, GIRLS, ano BOYS wanted, 
M | N te sell our French and American 
4 44 Jewelry, Reoks, Games, &c., in their 
own localities. (9 NO CAPITAL NP®DED. Catalogue Terms, 
&c., sent Frex. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Anguata, Maine. 


T Try —BOoK AGENTS, to sell new 
W A N1 El and popular bo« Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Aneedotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Pallads, by 
Will Carleton; J Go a-Fishing, by W.C, Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and es r; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


en ] a hy 7 Agents wanted ev. 

$72 EAC H W EEK. ery where. Busi- 

ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 








A DAY. Agents wanted. Business-new, 
dl Address Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo, 


A. CONSTANTIN E, 42 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y., 
ti. wants Canvaseers. It pays. t2#~ Send Stamp. 
1 g SAMPLES sent by mai! for 50c, that retail quick for 

« $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 
$5t $20 perday! Acents wanted! All clarses of working peo- 

oD 0 wV ple, of eituer sex, youn: or old, make more money at 
work for usin ticle epare moments or al! the time than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stingon & Co., Portiand, Maine, 





ANTED.—The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency Department, and is 
prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to actas Agents. Previous connection with the 


business is not considered necessary. Apply at the Home Gfiice, 261 Broadway. 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President, 
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JESUIT EDUCATION. 
Farner Ienativs. ‘‘They are the daughters of our Member of Congress, and were edu- 


cated at one of Our Convents.” 
Parisnioxer. ‘‘ What, you didn't make Catholics of ‘em ?” 
Farner Icnativs. ‘* Well, no-o. But we've prevented them from ever really believing in 
Protestantism—and that’s something.” 








: OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, September 1, 1873. } 

tg The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, now completed and in regular 
operation between the Atlantic tide-waters at Richmond and the unfailing navigation of the 
Western rivers at Huntington, is now carrying passengers and freights with great promptness, 
and on favorable terms, between the coast cities and the chief trade centres at the West. Freights 
can be shipped via the ‘Clyde” Line of steamers from Boston, Providence, and Philadelphia ; 
via the ‘‘Old Dominion” Line of steamers from New York, and via the ‘‘ Chesapeake and Ohio 
Packets” from Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, &c. Passengers can also take this route to 
or from the West, and enjoy the wonderful scenery of the Alleghanies, the Medicinal Springs 
and Mineral Attractions of Virginia and West Virginia. 

To enable the Company to perfect more rapidly its Equipment, Terminal facilities, and Deep- 
water connections with European Steamship Lines, and to accommodate the heavy Coal and 
Mineral Traffic, together with the growing Iron and Miscellaneous Local and Through 
Business now pressing upon the Line, we are selling, on behalf of the Company, a limited 
amount of thir SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, secured by mortgage liens on the 
whole valuable property at 90 and accrued interest; $1000 each, either coupon or registered, 
payable in gold coin, in New York City, principal and interest ; interest January 1 and July 1. 

- We also have a small amount of the OLD SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO; the price of these is 8814 and accrued interest. 
They are issued in denominations of $100, $500, and $1000, interest payable May and November. 

‘The property has cost already upward of $38,000,000, and is constantly increasing in value. 
We can recommend both classes of the Bonds, which are selling rapidly, with great confidence. 

We also continue to deal in Government, and Central Pacific, and Western Pacific 
Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchange for investment Stocks and Bonds, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and conduct a general Banking 


__ FISK & HATCH. 


Ask your j And send 
Plumber 20 e S um S fora 
for the j Circular. 
They are both Lift & Force, will throw two streams at 
once, and are the best, most powerful, durable, 
ind easiest working pumps in the market. Prices 
from $10 to $30. For Stockyards, Farms, House, 
and Greenhouses, The Out-Door Pumps are Non= 
Freezing and can be adjusted to wells from 6 to 100 ft. deep. 


Headquarters, . 

eyes W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman St., N.Y. 

For sale in BOSTON, yw H. M. Wiswatt, Quincy Hall; 
PHILADELPHIA, by Jas. H. Bituineton & Co., 113 Chestnut 
St.; CLEVELAND, O., by CLeve.ann, Brown, & Co,; MON- 
TREAL, C. E., by FrornivauaM & Workman; HALIFAX, 
S s., by J. - Wi1tson; SYRACUSE, by F. E. Carron, 22 

vst Water St. CONROY, O'CONNOR, & CO., 

San Francisco Cal., 


Agents for States & Territories West of Rocky Mountains, 


To the Readers of Harper's Weekly. 
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Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from the 
City, Lam induced to offer a case containing twelve quart bottles, viz: 

2 Bottles Brandy, 3 Bottles Bourbon Whiske 2 Bottles Gin 

3 66 Sherry, 1 Bottle Scotch __ pees . 


. : 1 Bottle Port Wine, 
For $14, and sent to any Address on receipt of the Price, or C. O. D. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B.—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, New York, 


Dealers in Fine Groceries and Family Supplies. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872. 
; AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
it is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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' Porcelain and Pottery 


| OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES. 


and Territories: 
ABARAMA 0000000000000 402 | MONTANA.........-.++++ 
ARIZONA..... ett 9 NEBRASKA 
ARKANSAS... 340, NEVADA........-. 
es LizORNtA 263 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LORADO... 199 | NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT . 8 | NEW YORK 
A A ~-» 0) NEW MEXICO 
DELAWARE 19 | NORTH CAROLI | 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA... 21 OHTO........... | 
FLORIDA.........+++0008 93 | OREGON 
GEORGIA. . ues PENNSYLVANIA.. 
IDAHO .... ° +” TD os 
ILLINOIS ba: 
SEs a chtpusnrcones 
INDIAN TERRITORY ... 5| TEX 
IOWA...... « & 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA .. 
MAINE ....... 
MARYLAND . 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 














WINTER. 


| SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 





RESORT. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, | W242 orEw 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 


Nov. 1, 1873. 


Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 


information by addressing 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please state that you saw this advertisement in ‘*‘ Harper’s Weekly.” 





WOOD BROTHERS COMPANY, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION AND SALE IN THEIR EXTENSIVE WAREROOMS, 


T40 Broadway, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 


ELEGANT CARRIAGES 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, OF THEIR OWN 


MANUFACTURE, MADE AFTER THE NEWEST 


AND MOST APPROVED DESIGNS. THEY ARE FULLY UP TO THE 9 STANDARD OF 


EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


747 BROADWAY, near EIGHTH ST., 
IMPORTERS OF 


From MINTON’S—WEDG W0OOD’s— 


ROYAL DRESDEN AND BERLIN 


UNTIQUE AND ART GOODS. 


APANESE 
AND CHINESE 
PORCELAIN. 


GLASS, 
FINE ENGLISH AND VENETIAN. 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS! 


CIRCULATION OF THE 


CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES. 


For Thirty Years THE WEEKLY TIMES has enjoy- 
ed a circulation largely exceeding that of any other | 
journal in the West, and has ranked second to none 
among advertisers. It still holds the prestige, and 
now shows a circulation of 








Its patrons may be found in every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, confined to no party, creed, or 
class, and making a grand aggregate of more than | 


HALF A MILLION READERS! | 
The following table exhibits the number of bona fide | 
subscribers for THE TIMES in the different States 


















To Business Men, Manufacturers, Merchants, and 
others who wish to communicate with the tens of 
thousands of intelligent Farmers, Mechanics, Profes- 
sional Men, and Retail Dealers living in the almost 
countless number of towns and villages throughout 
the Middle, Western, North-Western, and Southern 

the publishers confident! t a limited 
space in the columns of THE W LY TIMES, feel- | 
ing sure that it will be acknowledged to be all that is 
claimed for it. 

From the amperes of is who have adver- 
tised for years in THE W. Y TIMES, and whose 
testimony to its merits as an advertising medium is 





RATES, 75 CENTS PER LINE, 

Advertisements received from all responsible adver- 
— § agents. For further particulars address CIN- 
CIN} re TIMES CO., 62 West Third Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


FIRE! FIRE! 


We are now offering our Entire Stock of Veneers, 
Slightly damaged by water by the fire of 12th inst., at 
our TESS THAN H AL eT WEI a COST. at 
A rare chance is offered to large buyers. Hu 
and French Walnut, Figured and Plain Walnut, Maple, 
Ash, Oak, Thuja, Amboine, &c., &c. Choice Woods 
ata great bargain. Must be sold at once. 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO. 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R. 


LERS 
RAVELERS 


t 


[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD.CONN. 
Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


g@™ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


Printing Presses. y.007 
Size fi rd Size f i 
SG ize for cord] Rae. an 
Business Men do their own printing 
For Beys, Amateurs, amusement 


















| NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 








ELSI" circular ‘Kelocy & Oo. Meriden ns 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


92,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 










Tan 364 Bower 

“ a L. SHAW, Cor. 4th St., N. * 
, ‘ \> The largest stock of Human Hair 
} -4\ goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists, A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
No. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
or on receipt of calor and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


7 & 












| TR= Long Branch,” a white driving rein. 


Thousands sold; used by President Grant. Sent 
any where on receipt of—single, $4; double, $9. 
WESSON & WORTHEN, Springfield, Mass. 
Meerschaum 


Pollak’s*-2z::: 


Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 John 
Street, in the middle of the block. 
NG AND BOILING. Send for Circular. 





GENUINE 


REPA 





ITHERS & CO., 


HARPER’S POPULAR EDITION 
CHARLES READE'S NOVELS. 


After Dickens, no English author of the day appeals 
so directly to all branches of the English-speaking race 
as Charles Reade. His hatred of class injustice, of 
petty social spites and prejudices, of official wrongs 
and abuses, and his warm sympathy with all the fresh 
and trne impulses and instincts of humanity, secure 
for his works appreciative readers wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken. Charles Reade’s works all 
deserve the widest circle of readers within whose 
reach they can be brought.—New York Times. 

Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous of modern 
writers of fiction. And in all his works he has a bigh 
moral aim, as the exposure of some evil that demands 
correction.—New York Observer. 


A’ SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

HARD CASH. 


Illustrated. 
$1 00. 











A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 


_ GRIFFITH GAUNT; Or, Jealousy. Illustra- 


ted. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

FOUL PLAY. 

WHITE_LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Maid, 
Wife, and Widow. 8vo, Paper. 50 cents. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, Christie Johnstone, and 
other Stories. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. _ Llus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





The above in Sets, 5 Vols., 8x0, Cloth, $8 00. 


e@- Hanren & Broturns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to ang part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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[A BRILLIANT STORY, COMPLETE. } 


VILLAGE TYRANTS. 


A Mramatic Storp. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 





e ACT I. 
SCENE I.—THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 


Compe DiNcte ought to be sacred to romance. 
It is a valley of cottages, with a stream running 
down the centre and turning a mill. The brook 
is full of cresses, and in summer it blooms with 
flowers that rival the buds and blossoms on its 
banks. 

One of the prettiest objects in the valley not 
long ago was the cottage of Luke Meadows, with 
its rustic garden seats, its cluster of monthly roses 
over the door, and its windows full of plants. At 
the opening of our story Luke was little better 
than a laborer on the farm of Mr. Peter North; 
but in his day he had been a prosperous man, 
cultivating his own land. Partly through bad 
management and partly from ill luck, Meadows 
had lost his property, and gradually sunk into the 
position in which we now find him. 

Though philosophers may urge that adversity 
brings valuable experience and adventitious gain, 
few who have struggled hard for one darling ob- 
ject can calmly accept the mere logical theory. 
Luke Meadows was struck down not so much on 
account of his own fond ambition being frustrated, 
but because his affliction came upon him at a 
time when he hoped that he would have amassed 
a fortune sufficient to secure a competency for 
his only child. But all these hopes were ruth- 
lessly destroyed. The once happy homestead was 
now in the possession of another; and Luke, at 
an advanced age, having been accustomed for 
many years to the comforts of an ample income, 
had now to have recourse to manual labor, which 
was the more humiliating in proportion as it con- 
trasted with the position of respect and impor- 
tance he once occupied among his neighbors. He 
obtained employment from Farmer North, a po- 
litical magnate in the village, and rented from 
him the little cottage which, even among the 
carefully kept houses of the village, was conspicu- 
ous for the spotless whiteness of its walls and the 
luxuriance of its garden. 

Kate was the belle of the village—not that this 
acknowledged honor was difficult to secure in the 
secluded hamlet of Combe Dingle—indeed, she 
would have commanded attention in any social 
assemblage where health, beauty, and unassum- 
ing grace elicit the admiration of men or attract 
the jealous comment of women. Though the feat- 
ures of her face might not have borne the closest 
criticism according to ssthetic canons, yet their 
combination made up the highest effect of beau- 
ty. Every detail of her dress was arranged with 
a simple elegance which suggested that perfect 
result of art which is said to consist in concealing 
it. This might be attributed in some degree to 
her education, for Luke Meadows was intelligent 
enough to understand the importance of school- 
ing, even to a woman who looked no higher than 
the hope of some day being an honest farmer's 
wife. She was usually dressed in a light print, 
and as she tended her little garden she looked 
more like the village maiden of a domestic drama 
than the simple daughter of Luke Meadows. She 
was as amiable as pretty, as useful as she was 
lovable. On Sunday she played the harmonium 
in the village church, and once or twice a week 
assisted the mistress of the parish schools in her 
educational duties. With such charms and ac- 
complishments it was not surprising that Kate had 
many admirers. She might easily have made an 
eligible match; but, like many other good wom- 
en, she had indiscreetly disposed of her youthful 
affections. The fortunate youth was Tom North, 
the son of the farmer from whom Luke Meadows 
rented his cottage. 

Tom was a good-for-nothing. Perhaps he 
should not have been blamed for the particular 
bent in which his mind was directed, for he had 
been brought up after those narrow principles of 
strict discipline which induce nothing but deceit 
and hypocrisy. He did not smoke ; he did not 
drink ; he was at church every Sunday ; he was 
the boast of his father, who contrasted the sober 
religious habits of his son with the dissipated 
youth of the village. But when beyond the pale 
of his father’s influence, the dark side of Tom’s 
character was revealed. Of Kate's regard for 
him he boasted in tones of coarse bravado. He 
liked to be seen with her, though he never enter- 
tained the notion of making her his wife. He 
cultivated this close acquaintance in order to tri- 
umph over his rivals and prove the effects of his 
own good looks and unblemished reputation. To 
Kate, however, he proposed everlasting love. He 
asked her to wait for him until he had reconciled 
his father to their mutual plans. To his father, 
who had frequently remonstrated with him on 
account of his intimacy with Luke Meadows and 
his daughter, Tom North had made a solemn 
declaration that he had no intention of marrying 
Kate Meadows, and that he ould never marry 
without his father’s consent. 

Mr. Peter North, Tom’s father, was generally 
regarded as the chief tyrant of the village. . His 
farm was situated at the extreme end of the val- 
ley ; the house was a substantial old homestead, 
thoroughly well managed so far as a regularly ar- 
ranged system of domestic economy could secure 
that result, Whatever objection might be made 
on general grounds to Mrs. North’s mode of car- 
rying on the business of her household, there was 
no doubt that through its agency the tenant of 
Manor Farm secured a handsome yearly income. 
Farmer North was a demagogue, holding opin- 


| ions so extreme that they might be described as 
rabid. Nor was he without opportunities of ven- 
tilating his peculiarly advanced notions of polit- 
ical science. Not only did occasion frequently 
arise in Combe Dingle for showing his emphat- 
ically enunciated repugnance to vestries in gener- 
al and church-wardens in particular, but he also 
seized every available gathering for a public dis- 
play of his rhetorical powers in the neighboring 
city of Bristowe. There he denounced pretty well 
every thing and every body except Peter North, 
to whose unerring sagacity and wisdom he always 
bore the highest testimony. 

In the neighborhood of Combe Dingle lived 
another tyrant, though of a different type. In- 





| stead of exercising tyrannical rule for the sake 
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other social or festive gatherings held at Combe 
Dingle. His credulity, though it went so far as 
an expression of faith in the chief of his own par- 
ty, did not extend to a belief in women. 

Squire Westbury was unjust enough to imagine 
that every single woman who smiled upon him 
had a design, not upon his heart, but upon his 
money. ‘This idea became a mania with him. 
He vowed that if he should ever seek a wife, he 
would follow the example of the Lord of Bur- 
leigh, and ask for the lady’s hand and heart in 
the guise of poverty. This, at all events, was 
the sort of philosophy which he preached among 
his familiar friends. In general company he 
rarely said any thing; he was suspicious of wom- 
anhood, and consequently assumed an air of dif- 
fidence, which some construed into bashfulness. 

There was one young lady, however, in whose 
presence he unbent. This was Kate Meadows, 
whom he frequently met as he moved about the 
village inquiring into the affairs of his tenants. 


| Squire Westbury felt that he was safe with Kate. 


| 








Moreover, he liked her. She talked well upon 
most subjects, and she knew all that was going 
on. He felt no constraint in her presence, and 
she was such a practical little woman in her way, 
that no one for a moment would dream of a flir- 
tation going on between her and the big, bashful, 












































of showing his own power, he was one of that 
amiable class of territorial lords who insist on 
taking an interest in every thing connected with 
their tenantry, and who vigorously resent the in- 
terference of any body in legislating for the par- 
ticular district over which they rule. Above the 
valley, overlooking ‘‘ the never-failing brook, the 
busy mill,” stood the residence of Squire West- 
bury. The squire was a thorough Tory, an ear- 
nest and conscientious supporter of church and 
state; he was handsome and athletic, and fond 
of sport. Few of his neighbors went straighter 
across country than he, and his success in the 
shooting season entitled him to the reputation of 
being the best shot in that part of the country. 
At petty sessions he was one of the most pains- 
taking of magistrates. There was, however, one 
forensic institution in which, appearing not as a 
judge but as a pleader, he did not make so brill- 
jant a mark; this was the Court of Cupid, albeit 
he was a good-looking fellow, and comparatively 
young, not being more than forty-five years of 
age. A skeptic upon the sincerity of woman’s 
devotion, he was always on guard against the la- 
dies of the neighborhood, especially the match- 
making mammas, by whom he was vigorously 





assailed at every archery - meeting, bazar, and 








| MRS NORTH INTERCEDING FOR HER SON. 


woman-hating squire. Besides, every body knew 
that Kate was fond of young North; every body 
knew and regretted it. 

There are pure high-minded women who seem 
as blind as Titania, Kate Meadows was almost 
the laughing-stock of Combe Dingle on account 
of her regard for Tom North. If she had not 
been so pretty, and so very wise too, upon every 
thing exeept the character of Farmer North's 
prodigy son, she would indeed have been ridi- 
culed by the whole village; but instead of that 
she was pitied, while Tom was hated by every 
man and woman in the place. It was only poor 
Titania who did not see Bottom’s ugly snout and 
ears. 

On the pleasant summer afternoon which opens 
our story, Squire Westbury was ambling down 
the village on his sturdy cob, when he saw Farm- 
er North leaving Luke Meadows'’s cottage. The 
farmer was evidently in a passion; he banged 
the cottage door behind him, swung back the 
garden gate, and stalked out into the road clinch- 
ing his fist and betraying other signs of strong 
emotion. 

‘Hi! farmer!” called the squire; ‘‘ Mr. 
North, a word with you.” 

But Mr. North took no notice of the squire, 
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who sat looking after the stalwart figure of the 
radical farmer as it disappeared behind a clump 
of foliage at the bend of the road. Then he 
alighted, tied his horse to the garden railings, 
and tapped at the cottage door with his heavy 
whip. 

Kate Meadows opened the door, and wiped 
her eyes. 

‘** What is the matter, Miss Meadows ?” 

The squire always addressed her with marked 
respect. 

**Oh, Mr. Westbury, pray do not ask,” said 
Kate, smoothing her apron, and looking on the 
ground, 

** But I must ask,” said the squire, ‘‘I must 
ask.” 

** We are to leave the cottage,” said Kate. 

**Leave the cottage! Why ?’ 

**Mr. North has discharged father, says we are 
a bad lot, and he will have no more to do with 
us,” said Kate, her eyes flashing angrily. 

‘*What does he mean by that? We will 
see. Don’t be alarmed, Miss Meadows, don’t 
be alarmed ; have no fear for your father or the 
cottage.” 

‘*T would rather there should be no disturbance 
about it, Mr. Westbury, and I am sure that is 
my father’s wish ; we can go away—it is not much 
we get from Mr. North; and, besides, he has 
turned his son out-of-doors. Oh, Sir, if you 
could prevail upon him to forgive the boy and 
take him back !” 

‘*That hurts you more than leaving the cot- 

ge, eh ?” said the squire, in a tone of regret. 

Kate held her head down and blushed. 

**There, don’t be downhearted. You and 
your father shall be taken care of. And as for 
Tom, why, I'll go and see what his tyrant of a 
father has got to say about him.” 

As the squire was riding along the road to- 
ward Peter North’s house he encountered the 
farmer himself, who had just turned round with 
the intention of saying something if possible more 
bitter to Kate Meadows than any thing he had 
previously uttered. 

‘* Well, North,” said the squire, ‘‘I am sorry 
to hear that you are going to turn out the Mead- 
owses. Surely you couldn't have better tenants ; 
and Kate—” 

‘*T’m not going to change my decision for any 
one; and what business have you with my af- 
fairs ?” 

To do him justice, Peter North never con- 
cealed his dislike for territorial magnates, and 
now he strongly resented the squire’s interference 
with his own course of action. 

**Tt’s the old story,” said the farmer; *‘ you 
want to tyrannize over every body; the lord of 
the manor I suppose must, to do justice to his 
position.” 

The farmer, like every other man with a resist- 
less will of his own, contended that any one who 
opposed him was arbitrary and dictatorial. 

‘Things have come to a pretty pass,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘when a man can’t do as he likes with 
his own property. I'll not be dictated to by any 
one. The Meadowses are a cunning, designing 
lot, and out they must go.” 

**I don’t want to influence you, my friend,” 
replied the squire. ‘* This is not a question of 
politics ; if it were, I shouldn’t attempt to speak 
to you; it is really a matter of humanity, and I 
make bold to intercede with you for poor Luke 
Meadows and his daughter.” 

‘* There isn’t the slightest use in your talking ; 
out they'll go, and that before the week is over. 
I've turned my son out, and I'll settle this busi- 
ness in my own way. I've paid illegal imposts 
and church-rates— 

Peter North couldn’t forget, even in his anger, 
that he was a politician. 

**T've paid tithes and church-rates for thirty 
years, against protest certainly, but still I've paid 
them, and I’m not going to be spoken to now as 
if I were a child, and didn’t know how to dispose 
of my own property. When my lease is up, you 
can do what you like with my land; until then, 
I'll submit to the dictation of no man.” 

The squire saw there was no use in pressing 
the subject further, and so he closed the inter- 
view by turning his horse’s head in an opposite 
direction to that in which the farmer was go- 
ing. 

Meanwhile Tom North called at the cottage 
to say good-by to Kate. 

**Oh, Tom, it grieves me more than I can say 
to part with you thus,” said Kate, her heart al- 
most broken. 

** Never mind, it can’t be helped; I shall get 
work, I dare say. I wish you could come along 
with me,” said Tom, slouching into a chair and 
laying down his bag. 

‘*Where shall you go, dear?” said the girl, 
standing fondly by his side, and letting her hand 
fall upon his, as if by accident. 

**Don’t know yet,” he said. putting his arm 
carelessly round her waist. ‘‘ Suppose you know 
why he’s turned me out?” 

** Yes,” faltered the girl. 

‘** Because I’m too thick at the Meadowses.” 

**'Tom dear, shall I go to him, and kneel at 
his feet, and—” 

**No, it’s no good; it’s all over; we'd better 
get married, eh ?” 

The notion seemed to fire Tom with a gleam 
of something like love. He put his arms round 
Kate and kissed her. Titania laid her head on 
Bottom’s shoulder, and, despite the surrounding 
miseries of her position, she was happy. 

‘Take me, Tom, if you will. 1am ready to 
follow you through the world, to beg or starve 
by your side,” said Kate, looking up into his 
dull animal face with her bright loving eyes, 
and for a moment setting fire to the great hulk- 
ing log. 

“*Come now,” said Tom; ‘‘no time like the 
present.” 

‘* Ah, I wish I could,” said Kate. 

“* Well, why can’t you?” Tom asked, looking 
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at her with a sudden flush in his face which Kate 
mistook for love 

** We are not married, Tom,” said the girl. 

‘**We can get married yonder,” he said, point- 
ing in the direction of Bristowe, 

**Tom!” exclaimed the girl. 

‘*T suppose you're afraid to trust me,” said 
Tom. ‘* You are like the rest.” 

** My dear Tom!” exclaimed. the girl. 

‘*T know, I know; we'll have no scene about 

I know you are right; but I’m sick of right, 
I've had so much of it here.” 

[om withdrew his arm from the girl’s waist 
and frowned at the open door, where the sun 
was playing hide-and-seek with the waving shad- 
ows of the rose-trees. 

‘You are angry,” said Kate, sadly. 

‘*No, I am not, my dear. You are too good 
for me; every thing is too good for me; I'm 
tired of itall. Not of you, love—no, not of you; 
but I feel as if I’m glad the governor has turned 
me out; I feel as if I didn’t care for any thing, 
or what becomes of me.” 

‘*My dear Tom, you should strive against 
such feelings; they are not natural to you; and 
it breaks my heart to hear you talk in this fash- 
ion,” said Kate, creeping to his side again, and 
looking into his face with her soul in her eyes. 

** Yes, I[know; I’m very sorry; I didn’t mean 
to hurt your feelings, Kate. I sometimes wish 
you didn’t care any thing about me; I'm not the 
sort of fellow for your husband.” 

‘*Then you do not love me?” said Kate, sud- 
denly standing aloof with flashing eyes. 

**Who could help loving you?” said Tom, 
calmly; ‘the prettiest girl in the county, and 
with every body wanting to be your sweetheart. 
Why, Kate, people hate me because you like 
me best—nay, don’t turn away, I do love you. 
Come with me now, and we'll be married, and 
I'll go straight away and seek my fortune, and 
come back to you.” 

The girl’s sudden and unexpected anger had 
touched Tom’s vanity. He put his arm round 
her and kissed her, She did not speak. 

** What do you say, Kate ?” 

‘*Give me until to-morrow,” she said, slowly 
and sadly. 

‘* To-morrow!” exclaimed Tom; ‘all right. 
Good-by ?” 

Betore Kate had time to reply he had kissed 
her again and was gone. She followed him with 
her eyes as he walked into the road. Presently 
he turned, and kissed his hand to her; but she 
only stood and gazed vacantly after him; stood 
and looked, with her hand upon her heart, her 
great eyes wide open, and a distraught expres- 
sion upon her face, 

If you had been passing that way, you would 
have been struck with the loveliness of the whole 
scene. » The sun fell in a flood of tender golden 
light on the cottage, deepening the color of the 
roses that hung over the door, and lighting up 
the splendor of Kate’s gold-brown hair. A 
thrush was singing joyously among the waxen 
flowers of a chestnut-tree that flung a warm 
shadow upon the lichen and mosses that made 
velvet patches upon the cottage roof. The fig- 
ure of the pretty girl at the door might have 
been put in specially as a finishing symbol of 
happiness and peace. Yet a writ of ejectment 
against the occupants of the cottage was in 
course of signature, and the fair girl at the door 
was looking out into a future as dark and dan- 
gerous as the simoom in the desert. 

SCENE IL—ANOTHER PARTING. 

They were packing their goods, Luke and his 
daughter — packing up for the removal upon 
which Farmer North insisted. It was a matter 
of principle with him, he told the squire, to set- 
tle the business in this way. He did not know 
that even money would tempt him, though all 
things gave way to the judicious practice of po- 
litical economy. The sqitire offered a large sum 
in proportion to the value, if the farmer would 
give up his lease of the farm and cottage alto- 
gether; but Mr. North declined these overtures 
from the territorial tyrant of Combe Dingle. 

Squire Westbury was sorely puzzled. He had 
offered the poor people another cottage, but Kate 
was firm in declining the squire’s kindly services, 
No, she would not think it right to accept a cot- 
tage from the squire. She had her reasons, she 
said. Mr. Westbury put the case to her in ev- 
ery possible way, but without avail, What, 
then, were they going to do? Luke Meadows 
said they had a cousin in Bristowe; they should 
accept his hospitality for a while. For his own 
part he would gladly have had the cottage offered 
by the squire, he said; but Kate was firm, and he 
not only relied upon her judgment, but he loved 
her too well not to let her have her own way. 

So they were packing up when the squire call- 
ed. Kate was as busy as a bee and as pretty as 
a butterfly. Arms bared, hair bound tightly to 
her head, a short frock that showed her ankles, 
she looked a very type of rural beauty. Old 
Meadows was grumbling over his oa, while 
Kate cheered him on with merry chatter and 

words full of hope and enterprise. 

The squire sat upon a trunk and contemplated 
the work. : 

**Go on,” he said; *‘don’t let me interrupt 
you—go on with your work; that is, if you do 
not mind an old friend sitting by.” 

‘*No, Sir,” said Luke, respectfully; “if you 
will look over our want of duty in not ‘tending 
ou you while you stay.” 

‘**All right, Luke ; all I ask is that you won’t 
mind me unless I can help you. Let me lift 
that box down for you, Miss Kate,” said the 
squire, going promptly to Kate's assistance. 

‘*You are very good, Mr. Westbury,” said 
Kate, transferring the load; ‘‘and now I am 
going to rest a little.” 

**I came with the hope that I might have a 
word or two with Miss Kate alone,” said the 
squire, 


Luke glanced at Kate before speaking. 

‘**Tf the squire particularly wishes,” said Kate. 
**T don’t object, Sir,” said Luke; ‘‘ and though 
I’m ready to do exactly as Kate wishes, still I 
had hoped as we might have done without mov- 
ing.” 

Kate stopped her father by an appealing look. 

‘*Father dear, you might unscrew the brack- 
ets in the kitchen while Mr. Westbury says what 
he has to say.” 

** Yes, yes,” said Luke. 

‘** You would rather say it to me alone?” ask- 
ed Kate, detaining her father with a gentle hand 
upon his shoulder, 

** Yes,” said the squire, thoughtfully. 

Luke left the room. 

‘* May I sit near you?” asked the squire, pla- 
cing a chair for Kate. 

At any other time he would have taken a seat 
beside her, without deeming it necessary to ask 
her permission ; but on this particular morning 
he had come with a purpose that seemed to him 
to demand a special and delicate courtesy. He 
had been up before five that morning, galloping 
over high-road and meadows, trying to make up 
his mind whether he should rescue Kate Mead- 
ows by the only course which seemed to him to 
promise complete success. He was a bachelor ; 
he had plenty of money; he had not many 
friends whose opinion he valued; he could af- 
ford to fly in the face of social laws; but what 
would the politicians of the county say to the 
proud Tory squire marrying a laborer’s daugh- 
ter? This bothered him not a little. It would 
also, he felt, be a triumph for Farmer North too, 
though how he had not quite decided. If there 
was any thing like hunting in France, he thought, 
as he galloped madly along the road, he would 
go and live there and take the girl with him. 
If she had only been born to the position, it 
would not have mattered had she seen no more 
of society than had already fallen to her lot. 
She was well-educated, carried herself well, talk- 
ed well, played on the piano, and sang; what 
more could be expected from her if she were a 
lady bred and born? Scuttlebury, his favorite 
hunter, tossed her head and seemed to indorse 
the sentiments of her master, as she threw up 
the soft earth behind her. Nothing, said the 
squire; and take her for all in all, where could 
her like be found? He knew of no woman so 
well-looking, with such bright eyes, such splen- 
did hair, such a graceful neck. She would adorn 
the manor-house, and she could never presume 
upon her wealth; he would love her, and she 
would be eternally grateful and happy. He could 
put her father into a good farm at the farther 
end of the county, and, by Jove, he had a great 
mind to do it! 

The squire had arrivéd thus far in his silent 
debate with himself, when the well-known cot- 
tage came in sight, and then, with the quick de- 
termination of a rider who comes to a sudden 
jump of more than ordinary danger, he urged 
Scuttlebury on, and alighted with remarkable 
agility at the cottage gate, where the mare, hot 
and panting, was content to be tied and have a 
light rug of Luke’s thrown over her shining 
flanks. 

‘“*Sit down, pray,” said the squire to Kate, 
** and don’t look frightened.” 

Kate was seated. She looked anxiously at 
the squire, who was trying to be calm and col- 
lected. 

‘*T am a plain man, Miss Meadows; a man 
of few words, as you know.” 

Kate moved her head to signify that she was 
listening. 

‘¢If I had not come with a settled purpose to 
say what I am going to say, your preparations 
for departure would have made me do it; for I 
can not bear the idea of your leaving Combe 
Dingle.” 

‘Tt is kind of you to say so,” said Kate, 
* but—” 

‘* Hear me out,” said the squire, taking her 
hand with a respectful courtesy that permitted 
Kate to leave it inhis. ‘* Kate Meadows, I love 

you.” 

‘*Ob, Mr. Westbury!” exclaimed Kate, sud- 
denly withdrawing her hand, ‘‘ don’t say that, 
don’t say that!” 

‘* With all my heart,” said the squire. ‘I 
came to say it; it has been long in my mind to 
say it; the time could not fit better than now. 
I love you, and I come to ask you to be my 
wife.” 

Retiring natures such as the squire’s, when 
once they are roused, become almost volcanic in 
their fervency. The squire recaptured Kate's 
hand, pressed it to his lips, and would have 
taken her into his arms, had not the girl resisted 
with almost equal strength. 

‘*Mr. Westbury,” she said, standing alone, her 
face almost as pale as the whitewash of the cot- 
tage, ‘‘ you forget yourself.” 

The squire was dumb with amazement. 

** Believe me, I can not but feel proud at your 
condescension ; but you ought to have known 
that I am pledged to another.” 

** Another!” gasped the squire. 

**Nay, more; that heis away. I do not wish 
to seem unkind or ungrateful ; but I do not think 
you should have said what you have said to me 
now.” 

The squire leaned against a table for support. 

**T don't understand,” he said, utterly bewil- 
dered. ‘*Do you reject me? Do you refuse 

our hand, Kate? Will you not marry me—me, 
Seve Westbury, of Combe Manor ?” 





‘*Marry you! No!” exclaimed Kate, rejoi- 
cing for the moment in the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting her devotion to the absent lover. 

** By the Lord, you amaze me!” he said, pull- 
ing himself together, as if he had taken that ugly 
leap referred to, and had met with an awkward 
fall. 

**Don’t speak so loudly,” said Kate; ‘‘my 





father will hear you.”. 





‘‘Thanks, thanks; you are right. You will 
not tell him ?” 

‘** No, certainly not.” 

‘*Nor any one else ?” said the squire, eagerly. 

a 

‘** Promise me that,” said the squire. 

‘*T promise you,” said Kate. 

‘*You won’t make me the laughing-stock of 
the county ?” 

‘*T will never repeat what has taken place.” 

** Will you shake hands with me?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Kate, 

The squire did not know what to say or do. 
He heartily wished himself once more on Scuttle- 
bury. ‘To have been accepted would have been 
bad enough-—every body would have laughed at 
that; but to be rejected, he felt that if this were 
known he could never lift up his head again, It 
is true he had thought about Kate’s attachment 
to Tom North; but what was that to be com- 
pared to the squire’s love for her, and at such a 
moment too—when she was being turned out 
upon the world, as it were? The squire was 
puzzled beyond rousing; the fall had shaken him 
all over; he hardly knew what he said; the shock 
to his pride had fairly defeated Cupid for the 
nonce; the mischievous god was nowhere against 
the outraged Tory blood of the Westburys. 

‘“*T am very sorry if I have offended you.” 

‘*T am not offended, Mr. Westbury; but I 
wish the last hour could be blotted out of both 
our memories,” 

** Blot it out,” said the squire. 

**T will try,” said Kate. 

** Think of it no more. You will never men- 
tion it?” 

‘* You have my word,” said Kate. 

‘** And now can not I do any thing for you— 
really ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” said Kate. 

**You won't let me do any thing now from a 
feeling of delicacy,” said the squire, recovering 
something of his self-possession ; ** but I will re- 
lieve you of my presence. I’ve often been ad- 
vised to travel ; I shall go abroad for a year or 
two, and then I can not be in the way.” 

**T do trust, Sir, that you will not allow what 
has occurred to influence your actions so serious- 
ly,” said Kate. 

‘“*T shall, most certainly. May I call your 
father ?” 

‘* If you desire it.” 

**Let me do something, Miss Meadows,” said 
the squire, appealingly. ‘‘ You have had it all 
your own way up to now; make some allowance 
for my feelings, and also for my position. I shall 
think you proud and unkind, and I shall think 
that you do not forgive me, and that I have 
driven you from the village, if you do not give 
way alittle now. Whatever you decide will not 
wd my resolve to go abroad for two years at 

east.” 

“*Mr. Westbury, I am indebted to you for 
many, very many kindnesses, and I am sincere- 
ly sensible of the honor you intended to confer 
upon me, and I know how kind and true and 
good you are; if I can show you how sincere I 
am in saying this, I will certainly. You may 
call my father.” 

Kate walked to the window. The cart had 
come to take away her first load of household 
goods. She had not before realized how soon 
she might be houseless. A pang of sorrow for 
her broken-down father brought the tears into 
her eyes. 

‘*Mr. Meadows, I desire to offer to you and 
your daughter, in token of my esteem, and as 
some small return for the services which your 
child has rendered in our parish affairs, both in 
the schools and with the choir—I wish, I say, to 
offer you the freehold of this cottage.” 

**God bless you, Sir, God bless you!” ex- 
claimed Luke. 

**T have arranged with Mr. North a price for 
reletting this part of his farm to me for the re- 
mainder of his lease, and I transfer all my free- 
hold rights to you afterward. I am going to 
Egypt this week, and intend traveling about for 
a couple of years; so it is necessary that you 
should decide at once.” 

‘* Yes, yes ; God bless you, squire!” said Luke, 
going to Ris daughter, who was vainly trying to 
check her tears, ‘‘Send that cart away, Kate, 
send it away.” 

** Yes, do, Miss Meadows, do!” exclaimed the 
squire; ‘*I will always remember that kindness, 
every where.” 

‘*We won't forget your benevolence, squire, 
will we, Kate?” said Luke, his voice trembling 
with emotion. ‘‘And we can stay here, near 
the church where your mother lies ; stay here for 
good, and be free—be free in our own house!” 

The old man was beside himself with delight 
and gratitude, 

“Why don’t you speak to the squire?” he 
asked, taking his daughter by the arm. ‘‘She’s 
overcome with her feelings, bless the dear child! 
Tell the squire we accept his noble gift.” 

**Silence gives consent,” said the squire. 
‘* Shall we say so, Miss Meadows ?” 

Kate turned round and offered her hand to the 
squire, and spoke not a word. 

The squire kissed the trembling fingers, and 
left the house. Luke could hear him telling the 
driver of the cart that Mr. Meadows had bought 
the cottage, and would not now require to move 
his goods. Kate laid her head upon her father’s 
shoulder, and the squire walked Scuttlebury home 
to the manor-house stables, 





ACT II. 
SCENE L—AFTER TWO YEARS. 

Tne house-place at The Farm was one of those 
comfortable rooms which you now and then find 
in English homesteads which have been touched 
by the wand of Progress. It was not simply the 
best room of a farm-house, with its old cup- 





boards, its sporting guns, and fine old dresser. 
but it was the living-room of a prosperous farmer. 
There were book-shelves as well as cupboards 
and sporting guns. Peter North prided himself 
upon his literary treasures, and he liked to have 
the titles of some of his books well displayed. 
Adam Smith, Tom Paine, Corbett, he gloried in 
them; and when the parson called, he would oft. 
en open Tom Paine’s book on the table as if he 
had only just risen from a close study of it. Met- 
aphorically speaking, he shook his library in the 
face of squire and parson, and subscribed for the 
most extreme of Radical newspapers, 

But latterly his manners had been somewhat 
toned down. Two years had gone by since Tom 
North had disappeared from Combe Dingle. 
During that time the farmer had been very un- 
lucky. His wife, an earnest honest drudge, who 
had really managed his business (a sort of silent 
Mrs. Poyser, if such a woman can be imagined), 
had taken to her bed, and it did not seem prob- 
able that she would ever be actively about again. 
She lay in a bedroom adjoining the house-place. 
It was entered by two or three steps, and looked 
out upon a usually well-stocked rick-yard. 

Mrs. North lay there day after day, suffering 
from a malady which had been chiefly induced 
by grief. She loved her son with a quiet but 
deep affection, and was almost as fondly attached 
to Kate Meadows. When the rupture between 
father and son was at its height, when the out- 
raged parent called the son a forger and a thief, 
and the son retorted with “liar,” the blow that 
was leveled at the undutiful boy fell upon the 
woman, who flung herself between the two. This 
only intensified Peter North’s anger; for he was 
aman, and would not have raised his hand against 
any woman, let alone the woman whom he had 
sworn to cherish and protect. But Mrs. North 
had not known all the disappointed father had 
suffered at the hands of his son. The discovery 
of the boy’s infamy had fallen upon Peter North 
like a thunder-bolt ; and Tom had made poor Kate 
Meadows believe that he was an outcast because 
of his love for her. 

One day—it was at the close of harvesting, and 
the season had brought its second score of ill luck 
—the farmer was sitting at his wife’s bed. He 
was depressed and heart-sick. Two bad harvests, 
his accounts in disorder, the defeat of the Radi- 
cal candidate at Bristowe, a local success for the 
parson’s party in the Combe Dingle vestry, and 
his wife’s mournful presentiments that she could 
not live much longer—all this at last got hold of 
the farmer’s spirits and pulled them down. In 
his own rough way he had always been an affec- 
tionate husband, and his wife had helped him 
more than he would even admit to himself in the 
management of the farm. It was a melancholy 
autumn day, and there was something in the cries 
of the birds as they gathered together for their 
journeying to other lands which touched the 
farmer's heart. 

“‘T am very miserable somehow, Mary,” he 
said, ‘*I wish I could do something or another, 
I don’t know what; I feel as if I’d committed 
some awful crime, and wanted to confess it. I’m 
sure I don’t know what ails me.” 

**You b’ain’t well, Peter, you b’ain’t well; have 
a drink of beer and read one of your books, and 
cheer rp. I wish to goodness I could get up and 
see to things.” 

**Books ain’t any good,” said the farmer. 
‘*T’m miserable somehow beyond books.” 

** Would you like to make me happy, Peter?” 
said the wife, sitting up with an effort, and look- 
ing earnestly at the stalwart square-shouldered 
man, who had flung himself into a chair, with his 
eyes resting upon the empty stones, which a good 
harvest would have covered with two additional 
stacks of wheat. 

**Happy!” he said, turning round. ‘‘ Mary, 
I'd do a good deal just now to make any body 
happy, I feel so far off being happy myself.” 

** And you won't be angry, Peter, at whatever 
I asks ?” 

**No, no; I'll not be angry any more, I think. 
I don’t think I could have the spirit to attack 
even squire or parson, much more saying wry 
words to you, missus.” 

** Well, then, I do think I'd get better, Peter, 
if Kate Meadows would come and nurse me; I 
do, indeed. Something tells me she’d cure me, 
with her pleasant ways, and she’d talk of our 

r Tom.” 

Peter North looked at his wife; noted the 
nervous anxiety with which she watched for his 
reply ; noted her pale thin face, her hollow eyes ; 
and somehow the memory of her round youthful 
figure when she stood at the altar came back to 
him. He saw her nursing Tom, and heard her 
lullaby song. The tears came welling into his 
eyes—the first tears for a quarter of a century ; 
he bowed his head over the thin hands that were 
stretched toward him, and sobbed aloud. 

‘*Nay, deary, nay, Peter, my own dear man, 
my good man, husband of my girl-time, don't 
give way. God help ’e, my dear man,” exclaim- 
ed the bedridden woman; ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
grieved ’e so for worlds.” ; 

**Tt’s all right, Mary ; don’t be sorry about it. 
I'm better for it; don’t notice me.” 

“You're not well, Peter, that be it,” said the 
woman, “‘ that be it; try a little brandy-and-wa- 
ter; it be low spirits, that’s all.” 

“*Yes,” said the farmer; ‘‘God bless you, Mary, 
you shall have Kate Meadows, if she'll come.” 

“‘That’s kind, that’s like my old man as he 
used to be; let me have Kate, and I'll be about 
again, farmer, that I will.” és 

‘* Ask me any thing as will bring that to pass, 
said Peter, his face brightening. ‘‘I feel better 
already. Why, there is Kate crossing the mead- 
ow yonder; she'll pass the farm; I'll call her 
while the fit’s on me.” 

**Do’e, love, do’e, my dear,” said the woman ; 
and Peter left the bedroom to act upon the good 
impulse of the momeut, 

As Kate passed the front of the house, Mr. 
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North tapped at the window, tapped so londly 
that the girl was frightened at his demonstra- 
tions. She could only think that Mrs. North 
was either dead or in the extremity of her ill- 
ness. Acting on this impression, Kate stopped, 
and, after an instant of hesitation, made her way 
to the door of North’s house, where she encount- 
ered the farmer, who approached her with nerv- 
ous step and downcast eyes. She followed him 
into the house. After a few minutes of awkward 
silence, he requested her to take a seat, which 
she declined. ‘Then, in a firm and unbroken 
voice, she said, is 

‘¢ Farmer North, what has been your object in 
calling me into your house?—the house from 
which you drove out the only man I ever loved— 
drove him ruthlessly forth—your own son.” 

‘‘Do not speak of him, just at present at all 
events,” said the farmer. ‘‘ My wife thinks she 
can never get well unless you come and nurse 
her; she prays of me to bring you to her, and 
that is why I have taken this liberty.” 

‘‘Indeed! I should hardly have thought you 
cared about her getting better,” said Kate, her 
lips trembling. 

‘*No, I dare say not; though I don’t know that 
I ever was exactly unkind to her, poor soul !” 

‘* Not when you cursed her son and sent him 
forth ; not only inflicting misery upon him, but 
upon her and upon me, the innocent cause of his 
shame. And now you ask me to come and take 
care of your wife, because your accounts are in 
arrear, I suppose, and you want your clerk to get 
we 


This roused the farmer. Having so recently 
had a fit of goodness, this home-thrust stung him 
to the quick. 

‘* Not so fast, Kate Meadows ; you are clever, 
no doubt, been wonderfully educated, and all 
that; but it is not for you to lecture me, who am 
old enough almost to be your grandfather, and 
who know more about the real feeling of a broken 
heart, perhaps, than you imagine.” 

‘* Sir, you deserve the hardest words that—” 

‘Stay, Kate Meadows!” implored the farmer. 
“Tf you think I have done you such grievous 
wrong, I shall consent to leave this house while 
you remain here; not to wait upon my wife, but 
to keep her company, and tell her of Tom; I 
don’t mind your speaking of him.” 

Peter North’s voice faltered, and he looked ap- 
pealingly at the girl. 

‘Peter North,” said Kate, somewhat surprised 
and softened by the emotion evinced by the stern 
man, ‘‘ you did, indeed, a gross injustice when 
you expelled Tom from your house; and you 
made it doubly grievous when you gave it as the 
reason of your anger that he was in love with me. 
And what if that were so? What if he did love 
me? True, my poor father was your dependent ; 
but there was a time when he was as wealthy and 
prosperous as you. Adverse fortune has often 
struck down richer men than you or he. To 
drive poor Tom out of the house through his lik- 
ing for me—” 

‘‘ Kate Meadows,” interrupted Peter North, 
**you wrong me; but I admire your spirit and 


your affection for that unworthy boy. My son 
Tom was a thief and a blackguard—” 
‘*No, never!” exclaimed Kate. ‘‘ Upbraid 


him for loving me, but do not libel him! Re- 
call your cruel words!” 

‘*A thief and a forger!” retorted Peter North. 
“*He has deceived you; I did not turn him out 
for loving you. I turned him out— Look at 
these,” said he, rushing in his growing excite- 
ment to his safe, and producing two checks. 
** Here is some of his wicked work. That he 
should thus dishonor my name; he whom I had 
trusted with thousands; he for whom I have 
worked all these laborious years! I have sworn 
that he shall never darken my doors again ; but 
now—” 

‘Did you not curse him because he was too 
intimate with the Meadowses?” gasped Kate, 
supporting herself by the aid of a chair. 

“*T objectef to his marrying you.” 

** Was not his love for me the reason of his 
expulsion ?” 

**No, by Heaven! If he told you so, he sim- 
ply aggravated his crime. He robbed me under 
the cloak of religion. When he went to church 
he carried forged checks in his pockets.” 

Kate rocked herself to and fro in a chair, and 
wrung her hands in agony. 

“* He said he had lent money to old Meadows ; 
he said he was saving money to get married. He 
made a hundred wild and lying excuses. I put a 
detective upon him, and discovered his practices ; 
he was the associate of thieves, and worse than 
thieves. Oh, my God, how the knowledge choked 
me! You might have pitied me if you could 
have seen my heart. And it raged against you 
for some cause: people associated your name 
with his; and he told me he cared nothing for 
you; and when I found that he was a liar, I 
grew jealous of you and Luke, and instead of be- 
ing softened in my grief, I hardened.” 

** Poor soul!” murmured Kate, looking up at 
the hard strong man shaken with remorse and 
grief. 

**And now it seems as if my cup were full; 
I'm on the verge of ruin, and my wife is dying, 
and—” 

**No, love,” said Mrs. North, entering the 
room like a ghost, and putting her hand on her 
husband's shoulder; ‘‘ no, getting better — get- 
ting better.” 

**In Heaven's name,” exclaimed Peter, ‘* what 
are you doing here ?” 

‘* Better, better,” said the woman, smiling at 
Kate. 

Peter caught her in his arms, and lifted her 
into a chair. 

**She’s not been out of bed for months,” said 
the farmer. 

“*Soon be better,” said the invalid. ‘‘ Thought 
I heard high words, but I was wrong ; I thought 
you'd be kind to Kate. Bless ’e, my child!” 





Kate went up to the woman and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

“*Bless ’e, my dear,” she said. ‘‘ Carry me 
to bed, Peter; I'll soon be about now.” 

Peter took the fragile form in his arms, and 
carried it into the next room; and Kate followed 
with encouraging and tender words. 

“*Yes, I will stay,” said Kate, when she came 
into the house-place again, leaving Mrs. North 
asleep. 

“Thank you, Kate,” said the farmer, with an 
earnest sympathetic heartiness ; ‘‘thank you.” 

‘*T will write a few lines to my father.” 

‘* Here are writing materials,” said the farmer, 
opening his desk and placing a chair for her. 

‘* He has gone to Bristowe, and will not return 
until to-night ; but.Mrs. Smith is charring for us, 
and she will send my things up.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer; ‘‘I will take the 
message myself.” 

Kate wrote, and Mrs. Smith,the char-woman, 
almost fainted when that tyrant North stepped 
into the cottage; and fainting nearly turned to 
fits when the farmer spoke gently to her, gave 
her a letter, and said Miss Meadows wanted to 
see her for a few minutes at the Farm. Mrs. 
Smith could not for some time make up her mind 
whether he were mad, or whether she had her- 
self been suddenly struck stark-staring lunatics, 
as she explained to Kate with marvelous volubil- 
ity an hour afterward. 


SCENE II.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Mrs. North passed a quiet evening, but at 
night she seemed worse again. The doctor gave 
her an opiate, at the same time pronouncing her 
stronger than she was in the morning. It was 
necessary that some one should sit up, he thought ; 
or, at all events, that an attendant should remain 
in the adjoining room. Kate cheerfully under- 
took the task ; and the farmer went to bed that 
night a happier man than he had been for many 
a long year. 

Kate sat listening to the autumn wind as it 
wandered about the old house, and its melancholy 
tones touched her heart. She thought of her sad 
and wasted girlhood ; she wondered why it had 
been decreed that she should be deceived and 
made miserable. She looked back and traced 
her days from childhood. Her first experience 
of the reality of life was a bitter one. She had 
come home from school, to be made acquainted 
with the fact that her father was ruined. The 
next scene that came up in memory’s lantern was 
the death-bed of her mother; and then came 
penury and labor. Brighter days dawned upon 
her at the cottage, and brighter still with her love 
for Tom North; but what an awakening! He 
did not love her; he slighted her, deceived her, 
was unworthy to be the husband of a good wom- 
an. Nothing had been heard of him since he 
left her so cruelly two years ago. Perhaps he 
was dead? Worse still, he might be in a prison. 
In spite of herself, Kate yearned to be with him 
—not as his wife, but to comfort, to console, per- 
haps to save him. The wind at the casement 
seemed to answer her sigh as she thought what 
a different life his might have been, and how it 
might have influenced her own. 

The squire, she had heard, was to return to 
the manor-house that very day. He had men- 
tioned her father in one or two of his letters to 
his steward, giving instructions that Meadows 
was to be made comfortable. But not a word 
about Kate. This wasa piece of delicate consid- 
eration which had not passed unrecorded in her 
mind, The squire had been frequently mén- 
tioned in the local newspapers. He had been 
received by the Sultan, and had done something 
worthy of his country in Egypt. Bristowe and 
Combe Dingle were quite proud of the doings of 
Squire Westbury in the East. Kate sat in the 
light of the embers ofan autumn fire and thought 
about these things in her own quiet philosophical 
way, and she would not have been a woman had 
she not wondered whether the squire had found 
some other girl to accept his love, or what were 
his feelings toward her after two years. His 
fine manly figure rose up in her fancy, doubly 
challenging her imagination. She saw that star- 
tled and disappointed look which flushed his face 
two years ago in her father’s cottage. She felt 
sorry for him; and again the autumn wind 
seemed to take up the deep sigh which came 
from her aching heart. 

It was altogether a sad kind of night. The 
wind moaned with a strange touching sympathy. 
An owl cried in the rick-yard ; the dogs howled ; 
the trees seemed to sigh and moan; and there 
were unaccustomed shadows about the room. 
Kate went into Mrs. North's bedroom. The old 
woman was sleeping peacefully. All was quiet. 
The night-light was burning, but somehow it 
made a gaunt shadow on the wall. Kate felt a 
little frightened. She lighted a candle and stirred 
the fire, and said a little prayer to herself, com- 
mending the house to God’s mercy and protec- 
tion. 

Though Luke Meadows had received his daugh- 
ter’s letter, he too was deeply anxious during the 
night on account of her absence. He knew that 
Peter North, albeit a stern man and a tyrannical 
ruler in his own household, was a person whose 
character was unblemished, and whose roof was 
sacred as the home of any one to whom he had 
extended his rough but generous hospitality ; still 
he could not reconcile himself to the absence of 
his child. As if influenced by that sympathetic 
feeling the nature of which, though yet not fully 
diagnosed, indisputably affects people near and 
dear to each other at the same time, Luke Mead- 
ows felt so anxious and concerned that he re- 
solved to walk over toward Peter North's farm 
to see how things were going on there. He was 
too proud to entertain the idea of entering North's 
house, lest his former employer might think he 
had taken advantage of his daughter’s presence 
there to again ingratiate himself in the farmer's 
favor. He thought, as Mrs, North had been so 





ill, that he would surely find some one going to 
or departing from the house who would be able 
to tell him all about the patient and her nurse. 
He put on his coat and hat, and walked toward 
the Farm. 

Meanwhile another traveler was making his way 
in the same direction, with quite a different pur- 
pose from that which directed the steps of honest 
Luke Meadows. 

Kate moved restlessly about the house during 
the night, but never at a farther distance from the 
room of the invalid than to be within easy call. 
On passing into the house-place at about half past 
eleven o'clock, she was startled by hearing a noise 
at the window. Thinking at first that it was only 
the wind shaking the glass, she took no immedi- 
ate notice of the occurrence, until presently she 
saw the window gradually raised, and the light of 
a dark lantern thrown into the room. Half dead 
with fright, she held her breath, barely conscious 
of what was going on around her. Though she 
could not see his face, she could easily perceive 
that the man who entered was well acquainted 
with the place ; the instant he reached the floor 
he gave one hurried look around and made di- 
rectly for the safe, which was placed under one 
of the shelves on which Farmer North kept the 
books which constituted his library. Opening the 
iron door with a key, he took from it several doc- 
uments, and a box of money, which he placed on 
the table. Up to this time Kate Meadows had 
not seen the face of the visitor; but when he had 
apparently cleared out the contents of the safe, 
he turned to examine some notes. The light was 
thrown upon his face. With a loud scream Kate 
rushed towardhim. The burglar was Tom North! 

In a moment he had again passed through the 
window, leaving the safe open and the documents 
which he had abstracted strewn upon the table. 
Kate had now fallen down almost insensible, just 
as Farmer North, who had been aroused by her 
screams, rushed from his bedroom, gun in hand. 
Quickly learning from the state of the room that 
the safe had been opened and its contents pur- 
loined, and also perceiving at a glance that the 
window was open, he rushed that way, the better, 
as he thought, to track the culprit. About a hun- 
dred yards from the house, he thought he saw a 
figure quickly retreating in the distance. With- 
out deliberating for more than an instant, North 
fired his gun, and ran, as he hoped, upon his game; 
but he could find no intruder dead or alive. Re- 
turning to the house, the farmer found Kate Mead- 
ows in a state of the most distressing agitation ; 
but he could not gather any further information 
from her than that she had seen a man enter the 
room and plunder the safe. When pressed to an- 
swer if she could identify him, she was too truth- 
ful to equivocate, and implored him through her 
tears not to ask her any more about the incidents 
of that most terrible night. 

Farmer North having made every thing secure, 
and having assured his wife, in one of those hu- 
mane misrepresentations of which it may be hoped 
the recording angel will take no note, that he had 
only gone out on hearing the dogs bark, retired to 
rest. But he was too keen an observer not to have 
perceived that Kate Meadows had recognized the 
burglar, who had shown an intimate knowledge of 
the Farm. 





ACT III. 
SCENE 1.—THE SQUIRE'S RETURN. 


Tue morning after the burglary broke fair and 
bright over Combe Dingle. Autumn has its clear 
breezy days, almost like spring. A blue sky with 
light fleecy clouds, and a fresh wind that sends 
them scudding along the wide firmament. Flocks 
of birds drift with the wind. Thin blades of 
grass have toned the roughness of the stubble 
fields. The trees are a deeper hue than that 
which varies their color in spring-time ; but they 
look too beautiful for decay, Nature seems 
hopeful and full of life; it is the last flicker be- 
fore Death comes, strong and powerful, and lets 
down the storm and flood, and blots out the glo- 
rious picture. 

Kate Meadows, by the advice of Mr. North, 
went to bed after the robbery. He said he 
would sit up with his wife. Kate needed rest, 
and she could return to the sick-room in the 
morning. If Mr. North wanted her in the night, 
he would call her. Kate, glad of a respite from 
the inquiring glance of the farmer, and anxious 
to be alone with her thoughts, had gone to bed. 
By-and-by, in spite of her anxieties and trouble, 
she fell asleep, and slept well until the sun was 
full upon her window. She rose with a heavy 
heart. The scene of the night before was not a 
dream. She tried for a moment to think it was; 
but the terrible reality soon overshadowed her, 
and she saw the dreadful face of Tom North 
looking upon her with defiant cruel eyes that 
seemed to burn into her soul. 

While she was dressing, the bells of the parish 
church broke out into a merry peal. She flung 
open the window and listened. The wind car- 
ried the music hither and thither. The clouds 
were racing across the sky. A lark was singing 
overhead. Shadows were checkering the after- 
math, The stubble fields were green and gold- 
en in the morning light. The trees were brown 
and yellow, and green and gray. Combe Dingle, 
even to Kate, who had lived there all her life, 
looked like the picture of some artist’s dream. 
The bells clashed and chattered, and their music 
rippled in the crisp fresh air, and all at once 
Kate remembered a rumor that the squire was 
expected home again that very day. He had 
come. The manor-house had received back the 
wanderer. 

The squire was once more at home. The vol- 
untary exile was no longer wandering in foreign 
lands. Now that she thought of it by the light 
of recent events, it seemed strange and almost 
impossible that he could have gone away on her 
account; that she had refused the hand of the 
lord of the manor; that she had sent him away 





for years of travel; that he loved her with a del- 
icacy and devotion unsurpassed even in romance. 
She looked at herself in the glass and blushed 
at her own unworthiness, though she could not 
help a little feeling of conscious beauty. And 
the squire was back again! Did he love her 
still? Had he met some other woman in his 
travels who could be ail to him that he had de- 
sired in Kate? She aimost felt jealous at the 
thought. During these three years she had be- 
come a woman—a full-grown plump round wom- 
an, with a woman’s thoughts; touched with the 
sense of woman's mission in the world. Month 
after month, while she had waited for some letter 
or message from Tom, he had gradually faded out 
of her liking, despite the tender thoughts which 
sometimes prompted her to think he might be ill 
or in trouble, or in some position that prevented 
his writing to her. Then his parting from her 
had risen up in her mind with a cold chill upon 
it. If he had written, she could have forgiven 
him; if he had come back like a man, and said, 
** Kate, I am still poor, but I love you; will you 
share my poor fortune?” she would have said, 
** Yes, with all my heart!” But how had he 
come back? Why had he left, in the first place ? 
That story which the angry father had told her 
the day before had almost opened her eyes to the 
true character of her lover; but last night, when 
she saw him playing the black scoundrelly part 
which the farmer had described ; when she saw 
him, not as the returned prodigal, but as the re- 
turned thief, she feared him. Her own pure no- 
ble nature shrunk at the thought of loving such 
a man; and yet the divine spark was not alto- 
gether stamped out, but she feared him. Her 
heart almost stopped at the thought that she 
might have been this man’s wife. 

Then the fine manly figure of the squire rose 
up in her mind, and gradually eclipsed the de- 
praved face of the unfilial son, the unfaithful 
lover, the forger and thief. It was like changing 
a slide in a magic lantern. The squire, with his 
frank round face, his manly form, glided over the 
other figure, and stood there full and clear in her 
thoughts. And she could have been this other 
man’s wife; this gentleman who had watched 
over her, who had taken care that her father 
should not be trampled upon, who had accepted 
her rejection of him as humbly as if he were a 
laborer, instead of a lord of the soil, and who, 
rather than trouble her by his presence in the dis- 
trict, had gone away, submitting to the inconven- 
ience of a long absence from home. She felt 
ungrateful and cruel that she had stood in the 
squire’s way; and the bells, how merrily they 
rung! It made her heart beat to hear them. 
Was he cured of his folly? No doubt he was, 
she thought ; or there was that other contingency 
—perhaps he had brought a wife home with him: 
who could tell? Woman was a puzzle from the 
first. It was not to be expected that Kate Mead- 
ows should offer any exception to the rule. She 
hoped he still loved her; nay, she expected it 
from him; she was jealous lest some one had 
taken him from her. Did she love him herself? 
She did not know. In her own way, she came 
to the conclusion that Tom North was no longer 
an obstacle to the squire’s wooing. As the bells 
rang out, peal upon peal, she could not help feel- 
ing, in her own secret heart, a sensation of pride 
at the remembrance that the returned traveler, 
the master of the manor, the magistrate and 
squire, had asked her to be his wife, and had not 
responded to her rebuke with scorn. 

**T'm glad you are up,” said the farmer, when 
Kate presented herself in the room below. ‘I 
was just going out, and the missus has been ask- 
ing for you. I hope you slept.” 

**Yes, thank you,” said Kate; ‘‘and Mrs, 
North, how is she ?” 

‘* Better this morning, decidedly better.” 

** Does she know what occurred last night ?” 

*‘ Not a word,” said the farmer. 

**Ts there any news?” continued Kate, with 
as much calmness as she could assume. 

** Yes, I think we shall find him.” 

** Whom ?” asked Kate. 

‘‘ The burglar!” said the farmer. 

** Indeed !” was all Kate could say. 

“Tt distresses you, this horrid business,” said 
North; ‘‘ better say no more about it.” 

*‘ Better move no more in it, Mr. North, if you 
value peace and your wife's health,” said Kate, 
with a marked solemnity. 

**T value both, and I am anxious to show you 
how much I think of your kindness in being 
here ; but one owes something to one’s country,” 
said the farmer, warmly; ‘‘ we all have a duty 
to society and to our neighbor.” 

“In this case you might pass over consider- 
ations of that kind,” said Kate, growing bolder. 

** You saw that man last night,” exclaimed the 
farmer, suddenly taking her hand. “‘ Be frank 
and trust me—who was he ?” 

Kate trembled at this earnest attack. 

‘* Trust me with your secret, and be sure I will 
do the right thing.” 

‘¢ Release my hand,” said Kate, withdrawing 
herself to another part of the room; ‘‘and for 
your own sake, for mine, for Mrs.. North’s, ask me 
no more questions.” 

‘** Forgive me, Miss Meadows, if I have been 
too earnest ; my wife is expecting you. Thank 
you for all your kindness to her and to me.” 

The next moment the farmer was gone, and 
Kate stood by the invalid’s bed. 

‘* Bless ’e,” said Mrs. North, “* I'm much bet- 
ter, a sight better. I slep’ like a child; I don't 
know when I have had such sleep.” 

‘* That is good news indeed,” said Kate. 

‘‘And my dear man, he be kindness itself; 
ah, he be a good soul in his heart; and you, my 
dear, you are the cause of all this happiness. 
told him I'd get well if you came, and I will too.” 

‘* What does the doctor say?” asked Kate, 
moving about the room and putting things 
straight, arranging the bedclothes, putting the 
dressing-table in order, and drawing the win- 
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dow-curtains aside to let in a sunbeam that was 
playing on the glass. 

““Doctor says I be going on fine; says he 
never see such a change, and so quick; but he 
be full of the squire’s coming home; that’s what 
the bells be a-ringing for; and they're a-going 
up to the house to read an address, and great 
doings; and doctor says I may get up a while 
to-morrow—get up to tea.” 

‘*Tt makes me happy to hear you talk so 
cheerfully, and to see you looking so much bet- 
ter,” said Kate, patting the old woman’s hand as 
it lay outside the counterpane. 

‘* And doctor says he'll ask squire if he’s heard 
any thing of our poor ‘Tom in his travels. Oh, 
Kate, my love, I do think I'd get up.and live 
thirty years yet if I could see my boy again.” 

Kate ranged the medicine bottles on the man- 
tel-shelf. 

‘*My poor boy! Ah, he were very fond of 
you, Kate; and no wonder, no wonder.” 

‘*You have had breakfast, then,” said Kate ; 
‘what a lazy nurse I am not to have been up to 
give it you!” ; 

‘* Yes, I've had it; my good man gave it to 
me; but you b’ain’t listening about poor Tom. 
Ah, if I could only have seen you his wife!” 

**My dear Mrs. North, you must not talk so 
much, you are overtaxing your strength. There, 
dear! now you must be quiet; you must obey 
your nurse, you know—your nurse and the doc- 
tor; that is the way to get better.” 

** Well, well, do as ’e likes with me, bless ’e, 
do as ’e like’; but come and sit by me, and let 
me feel thy hand.” 

Kate sat down and laid her hand in the old 
woman's, and wondered what the end of last 
night’s sad business would be. If they took 
Tom, and the knowledge of the thing came to 
Mrs. Nor'th’s ear, it would kill her. If she could 
only see him, the heart-broken mother had said. 
It appalled Kate to think if his mother had only 
seen him last night as she saw him. The sun- 
beam which had been on the window-pane came 
into the room, and wandered all over it like a 
ray of good promise from heaven; and the bells 
still rung, stopping now and then for a few min- 
utes, as if they were listening to the music of the 
mill-wheel close by. Kate heard the rippling 
of the water now and then, and it sounded to her 
like the voice of some close familiar friend who 
knew her secrets and pitied her. 

‘* They shall ring when my boy comes back,” 
said the sick woman, talking to herself and press- 
ing Kate’s hand. ‘*The master has promised 
me that he'll forgive him for my sake, whatever 
he has done.” 

** Your husband is a good soul,” said Kate. 

‘*God bless him! b’ain’t’e? And they called 
him Tyrant North; but they never knowed him ; 
it was they agitating folk as turned his heart. 
Lord love ’e, when he wor a young man a-court- 
ing me, why there were not a finer young fellow 
in the county!” 

‘* He promised you that he would forgive him ?” 

** Ay, that he did.” 

‘*Ask him to. repeat that to-night on his 
knees,” said Kate. 

‘* Why, do 'e think the lad has such need of 
it ?” said the old woman, quickly. 

**Let him do it,” said Kate, firmly. ‘* But 
we must not talk about matters that excite you, 
my dear; if you must talk, tell me what more 
the doctor said about the squire coming back. 
How does he look 

‘*Look! why ‘e be bronzed, they say, like a 
foreigner; but looking main well, and hand- 
somer than eyer.” 

** Looks stout and well?” said Kate. 

‘*That he do, Doctor says the ladies will be 
after him now. I wonder they have not hooked 
him in them foreign lands.” 

**'They have not, then?” said Kate. 

‘*T suppose not. Ah, he be difficult to man- 

re; he be so suspicious. I remember him say- 
in’ to me that he dida’t believe in having a lady 
of the manor, no, not he; and laughing at me, 
as much as to say, they don’t catch the squire 
with their ribbons and fine ways. The farmer 
and squire could never get on; no, it was a pity, 
them nasty politics. That be the master’s foot.” 

While she was yet speaking, the farmer tapped 
at the door and entered. 

‘*Mrs, Smith has sent up to ask if you would 
step in home presently,” said the farmer. 

‘*The char-woman?” said Kate. ‘* Yes, I 
think I may go for an hour by-and-by, eh, Mrs. 
North ?” 

‘* Do's, by all means, but don’t ’e be too long, 
love; I likes to hear ye in the house, even if I do 
not sce ye.” 

‘*T'll stay when she goes, missus, I'll stay ; 
they've been and asked me to sign an address to 
the squire on his return home.” 

** Did ’e do it ?” asked Mrs, North, quickly. 

‘**T did,” said the farmer, ‘‘I did; I’ve no ill- 
will to the squire as a man; and perhaps he has 
learned something in his travels that will give 
him wider views of things, for we may learn from 
our neighbors, they say. All the wisdom and 
liberty does not lie in England, nor the religion 
either, for that matter.” 

‘* The religion of doing good is the true relig- 
ion,” said Kate, ‘* and kind hearts are better than 
wise heads.” 

** Bless the child, she do talk better than par- 
son,” said Mrs. Nerth. — 

‘* She is a good girl,” said the farmer; ‘‘if we 
had all hearts like hers I expect there wouldn’t 
be much quarreling.” 

‘*And no politics,” said the invalid. 

There, now no more talking for an hour,” 
said Kate, ‘* The farmer will give you the muat- 
ton broth, which is on the hob, and I will go down 
to the cottage and see how father is getting on, 
and what Mrs. Smith wants.” 

Kate kissed the woman on the forehead, cast 
® significant glance at the farmer, and left the 
room, 








SCENE II.—A PRISONER. 


‘*T do want ’e, and that’s truth,” said Mrs. 
Smith, who went out charring to the best houses in 
Combe Dingle, and who had undertaken to take 
care of the cottage and look after Luke Meadows 
while Kate was at the Farm. 

** What is it, Mrs. Smith ?” 

** Well, I daun’t knaw,” said Mrs. Smith, look- 
ing considerably puzzled, ‘‘I slep’ here last night, 
you mun knaw.” 

ade yes. Where is father ?” Kate asked. 

‘* That's it,” said the woman ; ‘that be it,” 

Kate saw that his hat was not upon its usual 
peg, though there was nothing alarming in that, 
but the woman’s manner excited her fear that 
something had gone wrong. 

** When did he go out ?” 

‘*That be what I'd like to knaw; I thought 
maybe you'd knaw.” 

** How could I know, Mrs. Smith?” 

‘*Well, I’m main sure he went to bed last 
night.” 

** Yes, of course,” said Kate, looking anxious- 
ly at the woman. 

**Tt was afore I went to bed; leastways he 
went to his bedroom and he bade me good-night ; 
and that’s all I knaws, ‘cept as I got no sleep at 
all for dreaming of murders and ‘avin’ the spasms 
that bad as I thought I should had to get up 

in.” 

‘* Mrs, Smith, will you tell me what you have 
to tell me, and at once? You make me ill with 
apprehension,” said Kate, pale with a hundred 
vague fears. 

** Lor bless you, Miss Kate, I’ve nothing to tell 
you; that be it; only I thought I'd send for you 
along of the master being away and my being 
afraid as something must have happened. I 
thinks I ’eard a gun go off in the night, and I be 
frightened ; so there!” 

Mrs. Smith sat down and began to cry. 

‘* My father went to bed, you say,” began Kate, 
with a firm effort at self-possession. 

‘*He did, he did,” blubbered Mrs. Smith ; 
‘*and when I got up this morning at five, and I 
passes his room, the door were open, and I see 
as he was gone out.” 

‘* Well, there is nothing remarkable in that,” 
said Kate. 

‘*No, there b’ain’t, there b’ain’t,” said the 
woman ; ‘ but he arn’t come back again.” 

** And is that all?” asked Kate, with a smile 
of relief. 

‘*That be all,” said the woman, wiping her 
eyes in astonishment. ‘“‘ And b’ain’t you afraid 
that something’s happened, ’specially about that 
gun goin’ off?” 

‘*No,” said Kate. ‘*Oh, you silly woman! 
Father's no doubt gone down to Bristowe, know- 
ing that I should not be at home. He will re- 
turn by-and-by.” 

The bells rung out afresh, as if to indorse Kate's 
assertion with a cheer. 

‘* Well, there you've took a load off my mind. 
I've had such warnings; there was a swallow 
come down the chimney and a death-tick in the 
kitchen, and there I've been sittin’ here with my 
apron over my head for more than a hour afeared 
of looking up.” 

‘*Something out of the way did occur last 
night,” said Kate, hoping to pacify the woman 
by flattering her vanity of presentiment and warn- 
ings; ‘‘a burglary was committed at the farm. 
I dare say the news is all over the village by this 
time.” 

‘*T knawed it, I knawed it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith. 

** How could you know ?” asked Kate, quietly. 

‘*T knawed as something was a-goin’ to hap- 
pen, murder or something.” 

‘** Well, now, you see, though it is bad enough, 
it is nothing so very terrible after all.” 

‘* Naw, it b’ain’t so bad as I thought,” she said, 
evidently disappointed ; ‘* but the shooting ?” 

‘*Mr. North fired his gun after the robber,” 
said Kate. 

‘* Did he kill him ?” asked the woman, quickly. 

‘© No, of course not.” 

‘* Well, you knaws best ; you be edicated, and 
every body says you knaws most things; but I 
do wonder where the master be? Besides, they 
ha’ bin for un to go up to manor-house and sign 
paper a-welcoming squire, and there be fine doings 
in the village, and flags and band of music from 
Bristowe a-coming.” 

Strains of music were heard while the woman 
was talking. 

‘There they be!” she said—‘‘ there they be!” 

Kate went up stairs and into her father’s room. 
In spite of herself, the ignorant fears of Mrs. 
Smith had taken possession of her. She looked 
suspiciously, and with an indefinable dread, all 
round the room. The old man’s Bible was open. 
Kate’s heart beat fast, and she turned pale when 
she found that the bed had not been slept in. 
The clothes were turned down, and some one had 
lain upon the bed, and that was all. What could 
this mean? And Mrs. Smith’s fears? She must 
have had some ground for them—something that 
she was concealing. 

The brass-band from Bristowe passed the cot- 
tage playing a favorite march, and Mrs. Smith 
was standing at the door looking with intense 
admiration at the musicians. She was suddenly 
pulled up by the appearance of Farmer North. 

‘*Is Miss Meadows in?” he asked, in a very 
different tone and manner to that which had so 
astonished her on the previous day. Now he 
was stern and peremptory, as he used to be in 
the old days. 

** Yes, Sir,” said Mrs. Smith. 

‘*T want to see her immediately.” 

Kate heard the farmer's voice, and came down 
stairs. She noticed that he was deeply agitated ; 
that he was struggling against some fierce emo- 
tion. 

‘* A word with you privately,” he said. 

Mrs, Smith left the room, and knew at once, 





as she said afterward, that something bad had 
happened, as she had indeed known all along; 
for what with swallows in the chimney, death- 
ticks, and dreaming of murders, and having 
downright spasms—all that could not occur with- 
out something happening. 

‘Ts Mrs. North worse ?” asked Kate. 

‘* No—better,” said the farmer; ‘‘ don’t be 
alarmed; I have bad news, but not so bad but it 
may be got over.” 

Kate listened. She feared the farmer had 
come to tell her that the police had taken his 
son for the robbery. 

‘*There is some mistake, I am satisfied ; but 
you must bear up until it can be explained; you 
must take refuge in your philosophy and in your 
religion, and you must be brave and firm.” 

** Yes, I will, I will; do not keep me in sus- 


** Your father—” said Mr. North. 

Kate staggered. ‘The farmer caught her and 
held her in his strong arms. He was about to 
call for water. 

‘*No,” said Kate, faintly. ‘‘I shall be better 
in a moment; go on, go on.” 

‘* The police, through some extraordinary blun- 
der or other, have taken him into custody.” 

‘*For what?” whispered Kate, still pale as 
death, and leaning on the farmer’s arm. 

** Don’t be afraid—it will all come right—for 
the burglary last night.” 

Kate smiled faintly, prompted by the conscious- 
ness of his innocence. 

‘*He has been out of his bed and away all 
day,” she said. 

**Yes, came to the Farm, he says, to see if you 
were all right, and just to walk round; didn’t in- 
tend to come in; but he wanted to look at the 
house and feel that you were there and all right.” 

** God bless him!” said Kate. ‘‘ Tell me all, 
Mr. North; tell me all.” 

“* Unluckily, when I went out I fancied I saw 
a figure near the barn, and I fired.” 

Kate pressed his arm for support. 

“Don’t be afraid; I did not hurt him, only a 
very little; disabled him in the foot. Now be 
brave, Kate ; be brave!” 

‘*T will,” she said; ‘* my poor father !” 

‘*He got away as far as Ladkin’s farm, and 
there it seems he could go no farther, and went 
into a barn, poor fellow, to rest his foot and stop 
the bleeding, and there he was traced by the po- 
lice ; and that’s the whole story, the worst of it 
and the best of it; and I ask you, for your fa- 
ther’s sake, and for all our sakes, to be brave and 
courageous ; we expect it from you.” 

‘* Thank you, Mr. North,” said Kate; ‘‘ you 
shall not be disappointed.” 

The farmer had told the story as closely to the 
truth as necessary, taking the statements of the 
prisoner and the police as the foundation, and 
abbreviating them, Out of kindness to Kate, 
he had toned them down. Luke Meadows had 
really fainted from loss of blood. He had been 
traced by a county policeman to an outhouse of 
a neighboring farm, early in the morning, and 
taken in the farmer’s cart to the little local sta- 
tion at Combe Dingle, which was simply the of- 
ficer’s house. A detective from Bristowe had 
come upon the scene almost immediately, with 
strong ideas of a confederate, and he had insist- 
ed upon the apprehension being kept secret for a 
few hours. To facilitate his object, he had fetch- 
ed a surgeon from Bristowe to attend to the 
prisoner’s foot. Luke was hurt in the ankle, 
but not seriously. He told his story to the po- 
lice, although he was cautioned that they would 
repeat whatever he said, There were other foot- 
prints outside North’s farm besides Luke’s, and 
the Bristowe detective thought he had obtained 
a clew, but he had not. It was immediately aft- 
er Kate left the Farm at the summons of Mrs. 
Smith that the county policeman called upon the 
farmer and told him what had occurred. He 
was then going up to the squire to see when he 
would take the case. The farmer had suggested 
that it was early to put the squire into harness 
again; but the constable urged that he was the 
senior magistrate and the nearest, and would 
only feel annoyed if he was passed over. On 
second thoughts, the farmer had agreed with the 
constable that it was best to go to the squire; 
for he knew what a friend the great land-owner 
had been to Meadows. 

‘*Take me to my father,” said Kate; ‘take 
me to him.” 

**T will; it is likely you will have to see him 
in presence of a constable, therefore be careful 
what you say to him,” said the farmer. 

‘*T don’t understand you,” said Kate. 

‘*What I mean is this. You are to act for 
yourself and him, just as you would advise any 
one else to act similarly situated. It’s always 
best to be cautious when one has to deal with 
policemen or lawyers ; one has a design on your 
liberty, and the other on your purse,” said the 
farmer. ‘‘ Besides,” he continued, dropping his 
voice, “* you saw the man who entered the house, 
and if you admit that to the police, there will be 
a good deal of cross-examination.” 

‘* I did not tell you I saw him,” said Kate, her 
self-possession coming back to her, now that she 
saw her position, and understood how much de- 
pended upon her. > 

** No, and you need not do so; though if you 
are put upon your oath, I don’t know what you 
are to say ordo, The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I read a treatise once on 
that form of words, and it seems to me to be the 
most searching oath that could be framed.” 

** God will guide me,” said Kate. 

The farmer did not know what to think. When 
the policeman mentioned the name of Luke Mead- 
ows, though he could not, for a moment, believe 
Luke guilty, all Kate's strange conduct immedi- 
ately after the robbery, and her solemn warning 
that morning against moving further in the busi- 
ness, troubled himsorely. He was fully persuaded 
that she had seen the burglar’s face ; her reticence 





upon this point, and her desire that the affair 
should be hushed up, coupled with her father’s 
presence at the scene of the robbery, agitated and 
worried the farmer considerably. 

**Mrs. Smith can go and sit with my wife,” 
said the farmer, just as he and Kate were about 
leaving the cottage. 

‘That I will,” said Mrs. Smith. 

‘**Poor Mrs. North,” said Kate; ‘how cruel 
that I should forget her for a moment!” 

‘*She is going on capitally,” said the farmer. 

** And knows nothing of all this, of course ?” 
asked Kate, in an aside whisper. 

‘*No; Heaven forbid!” said the farmer. 

** No, Mrs. Smith, you had better remain here. 
Do not leave the cottage on any account.” 

Kate looked significantly at the farmer, who 
understood her. 

‘* Miss Meadows is right,” he said; ‘‘ the missus 
will get on all right until we come back; [I left 
the dairy-maid with her, and she’s quite capable 
of getting her any thing she wants; besides, the 
old lady is to get up and be dressed, and have tea 
with us this afternoon.” 

‘*Think of that!” said Mrs. Smith. ‘‘ Lor 
bless us, wonders will never cease! Well, I be 
glad on it, that I be.” 

Mrs. Smith was greatly disappointed that she 
was not allowed to go to the Farm, where she could 
have made herself and her warnings important 
and interesting with the burglarious and other il- 
lustrations of their truth ; but she was quite con- 
tent, shortly after the farmer and Kate had gone 
out, when the enterprising detective officer called, 
and showing her his staff of office, searched the 
house, and took down in writing all she had to 
say about the absence of Luke Meadows during 
the night. She called his attention to the fact 
that the master’s bed had not been slept in. She 
concluded that an inquest was about to be held 
on his body ; she knew he had been low-spirited, 
and her experience was that low spirits always 
lead to suicide. Where had they found him? In 
Ladkin’s barn. Ah, poor man, hanged, no doubt. 
The detective had said, ‘* Not exactly,” and had 
gone away fully satisfied that he would be en- 
abled to transport Mr. Meadows; it would have 
been a hanging matter, he thought to himself, in 
the old times. Mrs. Smith spent the rest of the 
afternoon under her apron in the kitchen, mor- 
bidly enjoying her warnings and death-ticks. It 
was a melancholy comfort to her to feel that these 
presentiments of death had never failed, though 
in her heart she was sorry for what had occurred. 

Kate and the farmer were no sooner in the vil- 
lage than they knew that the ‘‘ murder was out.” 
There were two classes of loiterers; those who 
were discussing the squire’s return and the festiv- 
ities of the time, and those who were repeating 
to each other the story of the burglary, and dis- 
counting the probabilities of Luke Meadows’s in- 
nocence. Flags were displayed here and there, 
competing with the brown and yellow of the 
trees; and at intervals the bells still rung out 
merrily. The gables of the manor-house could 
be seen above the woods on the hill. As the 
farmer and Kate made their way to the county 
policeman’s house, the villagers stood aside to let 
them pass. It was only a cottage, with a con- 
stable’s name painted over the door. On one 
side of the entrance was the constable’s office, 
and on the other his kitchen. Luke Meadows 
was sitting in the office, with his foot bandaged 
and resting upon a pillow. A reserve constable 
from an adjacent village was standing in the 
room; he walked to the window as the visitors 
entered, and Kate, going up to her father, put 
her arms round his neck, and laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 


SCENE III.—FOR LOVE. 


An old-fashioned library, furnished in black 
oak and reddish-brown leather; a grand solemn- 
looking room, with carved book-cases, and vol- 
umes mostly bound in calf and Russia. Between 
two bay-windows was a ponderous library table, 
comeal with papers and law-books, The win- 
dows, hung with rich cloth hangings, looked out 
upon a lawn as green as spring, bordered with 
foliage that spread away into the distance, dense 
and woody, and rich with autumnal color. 

Squire Westbury was sitting at the table writ- 
ing, and at the same time talking to his clerk and 
the detective from Bristowe, who, having done 
nothing, was all the more anxious to show his 
importance. 

**Overzeal is as bad, Sir, as want of energy,” 
said the squire. ‘‘ You officers are too apt to 
jump at conclusions,” 

‘*T bow to your worship,” said the officer. 
‘Country practice is, of course, a little different 
to city work.” 

‘*Indeed! I suppose you mean that we are 
slow in the country, that we take time to sift 
things, and make up our minds with great care.” 

“*You put it well, Sir; we are obliged to be 
quick in the city.” 

“*T understand,” said the squire. ‘‘ I only de- 
sire that you should be cautious; at present I do 
not see that city interference in this matter has 
been of any service.” 

‘*Mr. North sent for me,” said the detective. 

**Yes, he is just the sort of man to fly off to 
the city. I wonder he condescends to live in 
this village at all.” 

**Can not say.” 

‘* Now understand,” said the squire, ‘‘ the sar- 
casm of that last remark—rather the manner of 
it than the remark itself—is not lost on me. I 
am not without influence in that city of yours, 
magisterial and otherwise, and I am certainly 
master here ; it is quite optional whether I allow 
you to remain or not.” 

‘**T have no desire, only to do my duty, your 
worship,” said the detective, a little intimidated 
at the squire’s unmistakable threat. , 

** Very well, then; every man is to be consid- 
ered innocent until he is proved to be guilty. 
Your pressure upon Mr, Meadows strikes me as 














improper and indecent ; you gave me his expla- 
nation with a sneer, and you seem to consider the 
case settled with Eliza Smith's evidence. You 
have a grievance even against Mr. North, who 
sent for you, as you say, because he would not 
allow you to see Miss Meadows; and in the ab- 
sence of the prisoner’s daughter, and without a 
warrant, you search the prisoner’s cottage.” 

‘If I have exceeded my duty, Sir,” said the 
detective, remembering how closely the squire 
was identified with one of the most important 
magisterial families in the city, ‘‘I stand cor- 
rected.” 

“‘You do stand corrected,” said the squire, 
looking him straight in the face; ‘‘and my 
course of action with regard to your position 
in the force of the city of Bristowe will depend 
upon your future conduct in connection with this 
case. Am I not right, Jarvis?” 

‘Certainly, your worship,” said Jarvis, the 
clerk, who was bound to the Westburys by strong 
ties of affection and interest, 

‘*T respect Mr. Jarvis’s judgment,” said the 
detective, who had only recently been promoted 
into plain clothes, and who began to see a little 
plot for putting him back into uniform. 

The truth is, the squire felt a strong personal 
interest in the prisoner. He could not disguise 
from himself the grave nature of the evidence 
against him, and he was anxious to help him for 
the sake of his daughter. At present he could 
not see any chance of the smallest excuse for not 
committing the prisoner for trial; and even if a 
chance cropped up, he felt convinced that the 
Bristowe detective would be in the way. If he 
had dared, he would have held the investigation 
with closed doors. His father before him would 
have done so; but there was an active county 
and city press now, and the strongest of the jour- 
nals were fiercely opposed to Tories and Tory- 
ism. The reporters would present themselves 
shortly, and take their seats with all the author- 
ity of law and right and journalism. His father 
would have set the dogs upon them. Squire 
Westbury himself would have shut the door in 
their faces if he had acted upon his own inclina- 
tions; but he knew the consequences of such il- 
legal ostentation, and he was therefore determined 
to overawe the detective. The returned traveler 
was greatly troubled and perplexed at what had 
occurred. It seemed as if there were something 
unlucky in his association with Kate. During 
his absence, so far as he had learned by cautious 
inquiries, she had led a quiet and apparently hap- 
py life, devoted to her father, and he to her. 
With his return came trouble of the most seri- 
ous kind—trouble and humiliation, and possible 
punishment, the preliminary share of which it 
would fall to his lot to administer. If Kate had 
only accepted his hand three years ago, this great 
misfortune could not have happened. The squire 
hardly knew whether he was glad or sorry that 
she had not accepted him. He was desperately 
in love at the time; he would have made any 
sacrifice for her; and his passion had lasted long, 
and burned hotly ; but latterly it had waned; he 
had traveled and seen much, and his mind had 
expanded somewhat, his sympathies had widen- 
ed, and he had seen pretty women in all parts 
of the world. Coming home through Paris, he 
was convinced that nothing would induce him to 
marry ; he felt that he had had a narrow escape, 
Women were as hollow as they were pretty ; they 
were selfish money-grubbers ; he would have none 
of them; but when his carriage rolled through 
the lovely trees and fields of Combe Dingle, on 
its way from the local railway station, a touch 
of the old feeling came over him. It did not 
now seem so very long that he had been away. 
When he reached home, and found himself in his 
own room, it hardly seemed as if he had been 
away at all, and he began wondering what Kate’s 
feelings were now, what she was doing, and how 
she was, and to rejoice that she had heard no 
more of that scoundrel Tom North. It was a 
bitter blow for him, therefore, in the morning, the 
news of the arrest of Luke Meadows. It seemed 
to him like the hand of Fate; he had no right to 
think of an alliance with a peasant’s daughter ; 
it would be a blow upon his house. How much 
wider was the gulf now between a Westbury and 
the daughter of a man who was to stand his trial, 
perhaps, at the Assizes for felony. This had come 
upon him as if utterly closing all possibility of his 
giving way to a weakness which was womanly, 
and unworthy of the family whose honor, for five 
hundred years past, was in his keeping. 

When the prisoner was led into the room, fol- 
lowed by his daughter and Farmer North, the 
squire left his seat and shook hands with Kate 
Meadows. She raised her eyes and looked at 
him sorrowfully, but with a certain expression of 
gratitude for his recognition of her. The squire 
was calm, dignified, magisterial. 

“I am sorry we meet under painful circum- 
stances, Miss Meadows,” he said, ‘‘ but you will 
bear up, I trust. Officer, give this lady a seat 
near her father.” 

The detective would have objected to the dangh- 
ter’s presence but for the squire’s significant recep- 
tion of her. His idea was to make her the last 
witness. The magistrate, however, had quite 
made up his mind to protect Kate in this particu- 
lar if possible. 

Two reporters took their seats at the magis- 
trate’s table; the village parson came in and 
shook hands with the squire and with Kate; 
several prominent villagers asked to be allowed 
to be present, and were admitted. Kate sat near 
her father, and in spite of her pale anxious face 
looked as pretty and dainty as any female West- 
bury could ever have done in the good old days 
before the present squire. Indeed, it occurred to 
the squire that she was not unlike the picture of 
& Westbury wife a hundred years ago, one of the 
prettiest of the Westbury collection. Quite un- 
consciously, Kate was almost dressed en féte, 
When Farmer North beckoned her into the farm 
she had been to make a call in the city, and was 
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returning home in her best clothes and in her | 
best fashion. She had had no time to make any | 
change in them, She wore a pretty Dolly Var- 
den over a blue silk skirt, a black silk jacket, 
and a pretty gypsy hat; and she carried her 
finery with all the easy grace of a lady. With- 
out admitting it to herself, when she ordered 
this costume she had been thinking of the ru- 
mors of the squire’s return ; and she had tried to 
look her best on that day before her sudden trou- 
ble, in case the squire might by chance cross her 
path. It puzzled the squire to see her look so 
pretty, so well dressed, and so lady-like. She had 
seemed all this before he left Combe Dingle; but 
it was strange that after he had seen all the beauty 
and fashion of the world she should still hold her 
own in this secluded village, a common man’s 
daughter, perhaps the daughter of a burglar. 

Mr. North was the first witness called. 

**You heard a noise; you took down your 
gun, went down stairs; Miss Meadows, who was 
sitting up with your wife, who is ill, had fainted. 
You saw your safe had been broken into; the win- 
dow was open; you ran out; thought you saw a 
person, though it was very dark, and you fired 
your gun. That is the substance of your evi- 
dence,” said the squire, after the clerk had taken | 
the farmer’s deposition; ‘‘and that is all you | 
know of the matter ?” | 





evidence of the discovery of the prisoner, bleed- 


of the bleeding ?” 





THE LAST PICTURE. 


The farmer hesitated. 

‘* Of your own personal knowledge ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Mr. Jarvis will read the deposition over in 
detail to you by-and-by, and you will sign it.” 

Henry Priddy, of the county constabulary, gave 


ing and faint, in an outhouse on Mr. Ladkin’s 
farm, a few hundred yards from the scene of the 
burglary. 

Magistrate. ‘‘ You had traced him on account 


Constable. *‘ I did, from North's farm.” 

Magistrate. ‘‘ Yes, yes. You searched him at 
the outhouse ?” 

Constable. ‘*I did.” 

Magistrate. ‘* What did you find ?” 

Constable. ‘‘On the prisoner, this portrait, a 
knife, two half crowns, and this walking-stick.” 

The portrait was a photograph of Kate. The 
magistrate looked at it and handed it back to the 
officer. 

Magistrate (to North). ‘‘Does this property 
belong to you ?” 

North, ** No.” 

Magistrate. ‘It is not part of the property 
taken from your house ?” 
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North. *‘ No.” 

Magistrate. ‘Thank you. Constable, what 
passed in the outhouse ?” 

Constable. ‘‘ I tied up prisoner's foot, and fetch- 
ed him some water, and then charged him with 
breaking into Mr. North’s house.” 

Magistrate. ‘‘ What did he say?” 

Constable. ‘‘He smiled ; said, ‘It is a bad 
job; I have been shot; my daughter was nurs- 
ing Mrs. North, and I could not go to bed with- 
out coming round to see that she was all right; 
and just as I was going up to look at the house, 
the back part where I knew she was, I see North 
rush out and shoot me, and I got away as well as 
I could.’” 

Magistrate. ‘* Yes ; you can sign your deposi- 
tion presently. Are there any other witnesses ?” 

Constable, ‘* Eliza Smith, your worship.” 

Magistrate, ‘‘ Is she here ?” 

Constable. ‘‘I can fetch her in a minute.” 

Magistrate. ‘* Then don’t,” 

Constable, ‘* Thank you, your worship.” 

Magistrate. ‘* Mr. Parker, you wish to be 
called ?” 

Detective. ‘‘ As your worship pleases. Per- 
haps your worship thinks there is already suffi- 
cient evidence for committal ?” 

If the detective had lost his situation that mo- 
ment, let alone being degraded into uniform, he 
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could not in presence of the press have resisted 
this shot at the Tory magnate. 

Magistrate. ‘‘On the contrary. It may, how- 
ever, be necessary to adjourn the case, ” Swear 
Parker.” 

The magistrate’s clerk immediately administer- 
ed the usual oath to the detective. 

** Examine him, Jarvis. Take the main points 
briefly, sufficiently to justify an adjournment.” 

** Yes, your worship,” said the clerk. Where- 
upon the squire opened one of his law-books and 
professed to be consulting it, but he was careful- 
ly listening to his clerk and the witness, except 
once when he looked at Kate Meadows, whose 
head was bent, her long eyelashes sweeping her 
cheek, her small fair hand lying in the great brown 
hand of her father, who looked round the room 


with his open honest eyes, wondering how it was | 


possible that he could be sitting there a prisoner. 
Peter North watched the proceedings with eager 


interest, and now and then spoke with modest | 


kindness to Kate, which astonished the squire. 
Clerk, *‘ You examined Mr. North's premises 
early in the morning after the robbery ?” 
Detective. ‘‘ At five o'clock.” 
Clerk, ** What did you find ?” 
Detective, ‘‘ House had been entered by win- 
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dow, which had been ieft unfastened ; safe open- 
ed with a key; there was no breaking in of any 
kind.” 

Clerk, ‘* There were foot-marks outside, more 
than the foot-prints of one person ?” 

Detective. ‘‘ Yes, two persons; one the pris- 
oner.” 

Clerk, ‘* How near to the house were the pris- 
oner’s footsteps ?” 

Detective, ‘‘ Twenty yards off, as if he had 
staid there while the other went in.” 

Clerk, *‘* As ifs’ are not evidence. You 
ought to know that ‘as ifs’ and ‘I heard say’ are 
not evidence,” 

Detective. ‘*I was going to give you my idea 
of the robbery.” 

Clerk, ‘* Ideas are equally out of the question, 
Sir; confine yourself to facts. You surprise me; 
I trust this is not the way evidence is given in 
the city.” 

The reporters laughed, and though no one else 
laughed, the point was too good to lose; so they 
completed it in their report with ‘* Laughter.” 
Moreover, it would make a text for a leader on 
** City and County Justice,” or ‘*‘ The Squire at 
Home Again.” One of them had already made 
a note to direct editorial attention to the point. 
He had hardly done so when the inquiry took a 
sudden and romantic turn. First, there was a 
suppressed cheer outside the house, from the nsu- 
al throng of loiterers on occasions of magisterial 
inquiry: then there was a commotion in the hall 
leading to the library ; the next moment a young 
man dashed past the policeman who was keeping 
the door and stood defiantly in full view of the 
court, He was a square-shouldered gaunt man, 
evidently looking much older than he really 
was. He pulled off a rough fur cap as he en- 
tered, disclosing a light shock-head of hair. His 
eyes were blood-shot; he wore a rough stub- 
bly beard. Round his neck was a white-spotted 
blue neckerchief, tied in a sailor's knot; he 
wore a sort of velvet shooting-jacket and tight 
trowsers. He had a reckless, evil look, though 
a trifle anxious and wary, like a hunted thief at 
bay. 

At sight of this apparition Kate Meadows gave 
a little scream, and buried her face in her hands. 
Farmer North looked shocked and aghast; he 
sprang to his feet, but stood stock-still contem- 
plating his son. ‘The squire found that for the 
moment he had not a word to say. <A dead si 
lence reigned, the prisoner alone moving, and he 
only to console his daughter. 

The reader can imagine the struggle that had 
been going on in Kate’s mind allday. She knew 
the burglar; a word from her could have set her 
father at liberty. She was waiting and watch- 
ing the course of events; she could not bear to 
strike another blow at the farmer's heart and hap- 
piness, though she suffered a martyrdom sitting 
there dumb while her father was a prisoner and 
under suspicion. At the very moment when 
Tom North suddenly rushed into the room she 
was exercised as to her duty; indeed, she had 
almost decided to speak to the farmer and tell 
him all. 

Tom's sudden presence was like an answer to 
her thoughts, like an interposition of Providence, 
and though it came upon her so suddenly, she re- 
alized in a moment the nobility of the act. No 
creature is all bad; the innate nobility of Farm- 
er North’s wretched son, forced by recklessness, 
misery, despair, had all suddenly broken bonds 
and come to the front. 

**T committed that burglary,” said Tom, in a 
husky, unconcerned voice. 

No one spoke. 

** And here’s the swag,” throwing upon the ta- 
ble the notes, bills, and money which had been 
taken from the safe. 

**You make this confession of your own free- 
will ?” said the magistrate, 

“IT do,” said Tom. ‘‘I heard what had hap- 
pened, and I decided to give myself up, and I 
came here to doit. I'ma bad lot, and Meadows 
there he's always been straight and honest, and 
his daughter a good girl; and altogether, as gov- 
ernor’s made up with the Meadowses, and I’m 
the only blot in the entire affair, and ‘as I’m tired 
of my life and a complete waster, why, here I 
am ; take me and do what you like, only let off 
that poor old ass there—he'd no more crack a 
crib than fly.” 

** You almost redeem your crime by your time- 
ly confession,” said the magistrate. 

**Don’t preach, squire; I had enough of that 
when I was a boy, though the governor no doubt 
did it for the best ; but it made me a sneak. I 
was obliged to be a sneak to satisfy him, he was 
so awful down on a little amusement. I don't 
know what prompted me to come ,home, but I 
was hard up; I'd only just landed from Australia, 
at Bristowe port. I couldn’t get on in Australia 
nohow, because I'd no money. And I'm played 
out. It came into my head to do this to-day 
when I heard that Meadows was in limbo; but 
I think I’ve done it to make a shine more than 
for any thing else. However, there it is, I 
hope the governor will forgive me; I daren’t 
look at him. Take me away as soon as you 


| can, and let us get it over.” 


Tom sat down close to the policeman, his head 
bent, as one who waits and is a prisoner. y 

‘*Mr. Luke Meadows,” said the magistrate, 
‘*you are at liberty; you have had a narrow es- 
cape of serious inconvenience, to say the least, 


| from a chain of dangerous circumstantial evi- 


dence; but under any circumstances I think 
your well-known character for integrity, your 
blameless life, your devotion to your child, would 
have protected you from any serious results.” 

‘*'That’s a pretty speech,” said Tom, suddenly 
looking up, “if I may be allowed to say so.” 

** Your conduct to-day gives you special privi- 
leges here.” 

‘* When the court is cleared—” said Tom. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the magistrate, looking at 
the reporters, and generally comprehending in his 
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glance the audience, ‘‘ this case is adjourned un- 
til to-morrow.” 

The reporters and the audience disappeared. 
Detective Parker loitered. Jarvis told him that 
Constable Priddy would take charge of the pris- 
oner, The squire looked at the prisoner, who 
motioned that he would like the clerk and the 
policemen to leave the room. 

‘*Step outside for a few minutes,” said the 
squire. 

When the room was occupied only by the 
squire, Kate, Mr. North, and Luke Meadows, 
Tom stood up once more. 

**IT was going to say, squire, but I thought 
mayhap you would not like it before strangers— 
I wis going to say, and it come into my head all 
sudden, just as it did my coming here at all, that 
if you had ended that pretty speech about poor 
Mr. Luke Meadows there by saying as you loved 
his danghter—no, no, I'll not be stopped—that 
you loved his daughter, for you used to be jealous 
of me, and I knowed it, and that you consider her 
lady enough and lovely enough to be a squire’s 
wife, then this day would end well, and I should 
consider as I had done something at last.” 

Tom looked round, as he had not looked be- 
fore, opening his eyes and pushing his hair from 
his forehead. 

‘* You are a proud man, but not prouder than 
Kate Meadows. Your mother, they say, was a 
good lady, charitable and all that, but not better 
than Kate Meadows, who looked like an angel 
from heaven when [ see her the night before last 
in my father’s room; and I think it has been her 
sorrowful eyes that has brought me here to-day, 
for I’ve seen them ever since. I’ve got no more 
to say.” 

Tom sat down, As he did so his father went 
up to him, and putting his hand upon his head, 
and in a broken voice, said : 

‘* My poor lad, may God forgive you as I do.” 

Tom bent his head lower, and made no reply. 

‘“Tom North, my friends,” said the squire, 
with the slightest possible tremor in his voice, 
‘“‘it is true that I loved Kate Meadows. Three 
years ago I offered her my hand. She has kept 
my secret. I went away, and thought I had 
come back changed in thought and feeling. I 
have not. Love levels all ranks, and a good 
woman is more precious than rubies. I shall feel 
proud and honored beyond all I can say, if Miss 
Meadows will accept my love and become Mrs, 
Westbury. What do you say, Kate?” 

The squire took the girl’s hand. She looked 
up at him through her tears, and the next mo- 
ment was lying in his arms. 

EPILOGUE. 

The dramatist finished his work with that third 
scene of the third act. The curtain came down 
naturally and with due effect upon the public 
declaration of the squire. It was a dramatic 


tableau, the ending with Kate in the squire’s 
arms; and something was left to the imagina- 
tion. It is the privilege of the novelist to go 


farther than this. ‘The story-teller may pick up 
the threads of the narrative, and say what was 
the ultimate fate of all his characters. I do not 
propose to add much to the play. You have sat 
in the stalls, and seen the drama; while you drive 
away in your comfortable brougham, or sip iced 
cup at home, and talk about the piece, I will show 
you three pictures. Behold! 

First.—An emigrant ship. Three people, in 

whom we have an interest, on board: Farmer 
North, Mrs. North, and Tom; they are bound for 
Australia. By dint of immense exertions and in- 
fluence Squire Westbury had succeeded in stay- 
ing the prosecution against Tom. When he was 
brought up on the following day, no one appeared 
to prosecute, Jarvis had settled the city detect- 
ive. The squire had been to the newspapers, 
even to those which had attacked him, and ex- 
plained the whole case; and without waiting for 
higher powers being moved, he had set Tom at 
liberty. Yom had sought his mother, and vowed 
that if his parents would go to the colonies, he 
would reform and be a son to them. Farmer 
North was of a bold and enterprising disposition ; 
and the squire, who had some relatives in Mel- 
bourne, advised the farmer to go. Mrs. North 
got rapidly well in the company of her son, ugly 
duckling though he was; and when the farmer 
reckoned up, he found that on realizing his prop- 
erty, he would have a fair sum to start as a farmer 
in Australia. And so it came to pass that the 
emigrant ship had the Norths on board, with a 
fair prospect of a certain share of happiness and 
prosperity for them after all their troubles. Tom 
is still the source of fear and anxiety to his father, 
who can not help thinking what might have been. 
But the ship goes bravely on, and we wish it a 
safe and happy voyage. 

Second.—Luke Meadows is restored to his old 
farm, near the village that adjoins Combe Dingle. 
He sits in the ingle nook, and talks proudly of 
his daughter, the wife of the lord of the manor 
of Combe Dingle. It is winter, and the fire 
crackles upon the hearth of the old farm; and 
Luke has some of his old servants about him; and 
it is a pity he has not longer to live to enjoy him- 
self, and that his faculties are not brighter, and 
his ankle less painful. The winter wind moans 
at him down the chimney, and seems to say this 
to him; but he smokes his pipe, and chatters in 
a shaky voice to his bailiff, who is glad that Luke 
is a silly old man, because it enables the bailiff to 
feather his nest, and prepare for the time when he 
too will be frosted with the dust of Time, and 

have nothing to think of but the past. 

Third.—Summer, radiant, joyous, hay-mak- 
ing summer. The Thames flows smooth and 

deep by the Clifden Woods; flows smooth and 
deep and silent past the Hawthorne estate on the 
opposite bank. Mr. and Mrs. Westbury are sit- 
ting under an awning on the lawn. ‘The squire 
grew tured of the Manor-house, It was all very 
well, he had said, in the winter; but they must 
have a place near London, and on the Thames, 


Hawthorne House, with its lawns and gardens, 
its meadow lands, its water-huts, its wood-houses, 
its glorious trees, was the result. And it is sum- 
mer, I say, radiant, joyous, hay-making summer. 
There is a hum of bees in the air, and the scent 
of seringa. You can hear a plashing of oars on 
the river, and the sweep of mowers in the fields. 
Kate, in a hat wreathed with wild roses, and with 
a white silk dress made low in the neck, and fit- 
ting tight to the round, plump figure, is sitting on 
a low hassock at her husband's feet, and reading 
a letter from Australia. The Norths have ar- 
rived at Melbourne; every thing, the farmer says, 
looks as hopeful as he could desire, and Tom was 
improving wonderfully, The squire smokes a 
cabana, and listens as his wife reads on and 
makes her comments. Presently a buxom nurse 
brings out a buxom baby to be kissed before be- 
ing carried to bed. The sun sets warm and gold- 
en upon house and river, upon the squire and his 
love; and by-and-by the moon rises upon.all the 
land, calm and peaceful as the lives of the simple 
Tory squire and the belle of the Somersetshire 
village. 


THE END. 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Lady Anna,” “‘He Knew he was Right,” 
“Orley Farm,” “Can You Forgive Her?” 
“The Small House at Allington,” 

“ Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 
KONIGSTEIN. 


Purneas Frxwn and Lady Laura Kennedy sat 
together discussing the affairs of the past till the 
servant told them that ‘‘My Lord” was in the 
next room, and ready to receive Mr. Finn. ‘You 
will find him much altered,” said Lady Laura, 
‘*even more than I am.” 

**T do not find you altered at all.” 

**Yes, you do—in appearance. I am a middle- 
aged woman, and conscious that I may use my 
privileges as such. But he has become quite an 
old man—not in health so much as in manner. 
But he will be very glad to see you.” So say- 
ing, she led him into a room, in which he found 
the Earl seated near the fire-place, and wrapped 
in furs. He got up to receive his guest, and 
Phineas saw at once that during the two years of 
his exile from England Lord Brentford had pass- 
ed from manhood to senility. He almost totter- 
ed as he came forward, and he wrapped his coat 
around him with that air of studious self-preser- 
vation which belongs only to the infirm, 

“*It is very good of you to come and see me, 
Mr. Finn,” he said. 

**Don’t call him Mr. Finn, Papa, I call him 
Phineas.” 

‘* Well, yes; that’s all right, I dare say. It’s 
a terrible long journey from London, isn’t it, Mr. 
Finn ?” 

**Too long to be pleasant, my lord.” 

** Pleasant! Oh dear. There's no pleasant- 
ness about it. And so they’ve got an autumn 
session, have they? That’s always a very stupid 
thing to do, unless they want money.” 

‘* But there is a money bill which must be pass- 
ed. That's Mr. Daubeny’s excuse.” 

** Ah, if they’ve a money bill, of course it’s all 
right. So you're in Parliament again?” 

‘‘I'm sorry to say I'm not.” Then Lady 
Laura explained to her father, probably for the 
third or fourth time, exactly what was their 
guest’s position. ‘‘Oh,a scrutiny. We didn’t 
use to have any scrutinies at Loughton, did we? 
Ah me! well, every thing seems to be going to 
the dogs. I'm told they’re attacking the Church 
now.” Lady Laura glanced at Phineas! but 
neither of them said a word. ‘‘I don’t quite 
understand it; but they tell me that the Tories 
are going to disestablish the Church. I’m very 
glad I’m out of it all. Things have come to 
such a pass that I don’t see how a gentleman is 
to hold office nowadays. Have you seen Chil- 
tern lately ?” 

After a while, when Phineas had told the Earl 
all that there was to tell of his son and his grand- 
son, and all of politics and of Parliament, Lady 
Laura suddenly interrupted them. ‘‘ You knew, 
Papa, that he was to see Mr. Kennedy. He has 
been to Lough Linter, and has seen him.” 

‘*Oh, indeed !” 

**He is quite assuged that I could not with 
wisdom return to live with my husband.” 

‘It is a very grave decision to make,” said 
the Earl. 

‘*But he has no doubt about it,” continued 
Lady Laura. 

** Not a shadow of doubt,” said Phineas. ‘‘I 
will not say that Mr. Kennedy is mad; but the 








condition of his mind is such in regard to Lad 
Laura that I do not think she could live with 
him in safety. He is crazed about religion.” 

‘Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed the Earl. 

‘The gloom of his house is unsupportable. 
And he does not pretend that he desires her to 
return that he and she may be happy together.” 

** What for, then ?” 

**That we might be unhappy together,” said 
Lady Laura. 

‘*He repudiates all belief in happiness. He 
wishes her to return to him chiefly because it is 
right that a man and wife should live together.” 

**So it is,” said the Earl. 

**But not to the utter wretchedness of both 
of them,” said Lady Laura. ‘‘ He says”—and 
she pointed to Phineas—‘‘ that were I there he 
would renew his accusation against me. He has 
not told me all, Perhaps he can not tell me all. 
But I certainly will not return to Lough Linter.” 
‘* Very well, my dear.” 





**It is not very well, Papa; but, nevertheless, 





I will not return to Lough Linter. What I suf- 
fered there neither of you can understand.” 

That afternoon Phineas went out alone to the 
galleries, but the next day she accompanied him, 
and showed him whatever of glory the town had 
to offer in its winter dress. ‘They stood togeth- 
er before great masters, and together examined 
small gems. And then from day to day they 
were always in each other's company. He had 
promised to stay a month, and during that time 
he was petted and comforted to his heart’s con- 
tent. Lady Laura would have taken him into 
the Saxon Switzerland, in spite of the inclemency 
of the weather and her father’s rebukes, had he 
not declared vehemently that he was happier re- 
maining in the town. But she did succeed in 
carrying him off to the fortress of Kénigstein ; 
and there, as they wandered along the fortress 
constructed on that wonderful rock, there occurred 
between them a conversation which he never for- 
got, and which it would not have been easy to 
forget. His own prospects had of course been 
frequently discussed. He had told her every 
thing, down to the exact amount of money which 
he had to support him till he should again be en- 
abled to earn an income, and had received as- 
surances from her that every thing would be just 
as it should be after the lapse of a few months. 
The Liberals would, as a matter of course, come 
in, and equally, as a matter of course, Phineas 
would be in office. She spoke of this with such 
certainty that she almost convinced him. Hay- 
ing tempted him away from the safety of per- 
manent income, the party could not do less than 
provide for him. If he could only secure a seat 
he would be safe; and it seemed that Tanker- 
ville would be a certain seat, This certainty he 
would not admit; but, nevertheless, he was com- 
forted by his friends. When you have done the 
rashest thing in the world, it is very pleasant to 
be told that no man of spirit could have acted 
otherwise. It was a matter of course that he 
should return to public life—so said Lady Laura 
—and doubly a matter of course when he found 
himself a widower without a child. ‘‘ Whether 
it be a bad life or a good life,” said Lady Laura, 
‘*you and I understand equally well that no oth- 
er life is worth having after it. We are like the 
actors, who can not bear to be away from the 
gas-lights when once they have lived amidst their 
glare.” As she said this, they were leaning to- 
gether over one of the parapets of the great for- 
tress, and the sadness of the words struck him 
as they bore. upon herself. She also had lived 
amidst the gas-lights, and now she was self-ban- 
ished into absolute obscurity. ‘‘ You could not 
have been content with your life in Dublin,” she 
said. 
‘* Are you content with your life in Dresden ?” 

**Certainly not. We all like exercise; but 
the man who has had his leg cut off can’t walk. 
Some can walk with safety; others only with a 
certain peril; and others can not at all. You 
are in the second position, but I am in the last.” 

**T do not see why you should not return.” 

** And if I did, what would come of it? In 
place of the seclusion of Dresden, there would be 
the seclusion of Portman Square or of Saulsby. 
Who would care to have me at their houses, or 
to come to mine? You know what a hazardous, 
chancy, short-lived thing is the fashion of a wom- 
an. With wealth, and wit, and social charm, 
and impudence, she may preserve it for some 
years, but when she has once lost it she can nev- 
er recover it. I am as much lost to the people 
who did know me in London as though I had 
been buried for a century. A man makes him- 
wd really useful, but a woman can never do 
that.” 

‘* All those general rules mean nothing,” said 
Phineas. ‘‘I should try it.” 

**No, Phineas, I know better than that. It 
would only be disappointment. I hardly think 
that, after all, you ever did understand when it 
was that I broke down utterly, and marred my 
fortunes forever.” 

‘*T know the day that did it.” 

** When I accepted him ?” 

**Of course it was. I know that, and so do 
you. There need be no secret between us.” 

‘*There need be no secret between us, certain- 
ly, and on my part there shall be none. On my 
part there has been none.” 

** Nor on mine.” 

**There has been nothing for you to tell— 
since you blurted out your short story of love 
that day over the water-fall, when I tried so hard 
to stop you.” 

** How was I to be stopped then ?” 

**No; you were too simple. You came there 
with but one idea, and you could not change it 
on the spur of the moment. When I told you 
that I was engaged, you could not swallow back 
the words that were not yet spoken. Ah, how 
well I remember it! But you are wrong, Phin- 
eas. It was not my engagement or my mar- 
riage that has made the world a blank for me.” 
A feeling came upon him which half choked him, 
so that he could ask her no further questions. 
**You know that, Phineas.” 

“*Tt was your marriage,” he said, gruffly. 

**It was, and has been, and still will be my 
strong, unalterable, unquenchable love for you. 
How could I behave to that other man with 
even seeming tenderness when my mind was al- 
ways thinking of you, when my heart was always 
fixed upon you? But you have been so simple, 
so little given to vanity”—she leaned upon his 
arm as she spoke—‘‘ so pure and so manly, that 
you have not believed this, even when I told you. 
Has it not been so?” 

“*T do not wish to believe it now.” 

‘*But you do believe it? You must and shall 
believe it. I ask for nothing in return. As my 
God is my judge, if I thought it possible that 
your heart should be to me as mine is to you, I 
could have put a pistol to my ear sooner than 
speak as I have spoken.” ‘Though she paused 
for some word from him, he could not utter a 





word. He remembered many things, but even 
in his present mood he could not allude to them - 
—how he had kissed her at the Falls, how sho 
had bade him not come back to the house be. 
cause his presence to her was insupportable ; how 
she had again encouraged him to come, and 
had then forbidden him to accept even an inyi- 
tation to dinner from her husband. And he re- 
membered, too, the fierceness of her anger to him 
when he told her of his love for Violet Effingham, 
“‘T must insist upon it,” she continued, ‘that 
you shall take me now as I really am—as your 
dearest friend, your sister, your mother, if you 
will, I know what I am. Were my husband 
not still living it would be the same. I should 
never under any circumstances marry again. [ 
have passed the period of a woman’s life when 
as a woman she is loved; but I have not out- 
lived the power of loving. I shall fret about 
you, Phineas, like an old hen after her one chick; 
and though you turn out to be a duck, and get 
away into waters where I can not follow you, I 
shall go cackling round the pond, and always 
have my eye upon you.” He was holding her 
now by the hand, but he could not speak, for the 
tears were trickling down his cheeks. ‘‘ When 
I was young,” she continued, ‘‘I did not credit 
myself with capacity for so much passion. I 
told myself that love, after all, should be a servant 
and not a master, and I married my husband 
fully intending to do my duty to him. Now we 
see what has come of it.” 

“*Tt has been his fault, not yours,” said Phin- 


“Tt was my fault—mine; for I never loved 
him. Had you not told me what manner of man 
he was before? And I had believed you, though 
I denied it. And I knew when I went to Lough 
Linter that it was you whom I loved. And I 
knew too—I almost knew that you would ask 
me to be your wife were not that other thing set- 
tled first. And I declared to myself that, in spite 
of both our hearts, it should not be so. I had no 
money then—nor had you.” 

**T would have worked for you.” 

‘* Ah, yes; but you must not reproach me now, 
Phineas. I never deserted you as regarded your 
interests, though what little love you had for me 
was short-lived indeed. Nay; you are not ac- 
cused, and shall not excuse yourself. You were 
right—always right. When you had failed to 
win one woman, your heart, with a true natural 
spring, went to another. And so entire had been 
the cure that you went to the first woman with 
the tale of your love for the second.” 

‘To whom was I to go but to a friend ?” 

** You did come to a friend, and though I could 
not drive out of my heart the demon of jealousy, 
though I was cut to the very bone, I would have 
helped you, had help been possible. Though it 
had been the fixed purpose of my life that Violet 
and Oswald should be man and wife, I would 
have helped you because that other purpose of 
serving you in all things had become more fixed. 
But it was to no good end that I sang your 
praises. Violet Effingham was not the girl to 
marry this man or that at the bidding of any 
one, was she ?” 

**'No, indeed.” 

**Tt is of no use now talking of it, is it? But 
I want you to understand me from the begin- 
ning; to understand all that was evil, and any 
thing that was good. Since first I found that 

‘ou were to me the dearest of human beings I 
ve never once been untrue to your interests, 
though I have been unable not to be angry with 
you. Then came that wonderful episode in which 
you saved my husband's life.” 

** Not his life.” 

** Was it not singular that it should come from 
your hand? It seemed like Fate. I tried to use 
the accident, to make his friendship for you as 
thorough as my own. And then I was obliged 
to separate you, because—because, after all, I was 
so mere a woman that I could not bear to have 
you near me. I can bear it now.” 

‘*Dear Laura!” 

**Yes; as your sister. I think you can not 
but love me a little when you know how entirely 
I am devoted to you. I can bear to have you 
near me now, and think of you only as the hen 
thinks of her duckling. For a moment you are 
out of the pond, and I have gathered you under 
my wing. You understand ?” 

‘**T know that I am unworthy of what you say 
of me.” 

**Worth has nothing to do with it, has no 
bearing on it. I do not say that you are more 
worthy than all whom I have known. But when 
did worth create love? What I want is that you 
should believe me, and know that there is one 
bound to you who will never be unbound, one 
whom you can trust in all things—one to whom 
you can confess that you have been wrong if you 
go wrong, and yet be sure that you will not lessen 
herregard. And with this feeling you must pre- 
tend to nothing more than friendship, You will 
love again, of course.” 

**Oh no.” 

‘Of course you will. I tried to blaze into 
power by a marriage, and I failed, because I was 
awoman. A woman should marry only for love. 
You will do it yet, and will not fail, You may re- 
member this too—that I shall never be jealous 
again. You may tell me every thing with safety. 
You will tell me every thing?” 

“Tf there be any thing to tell, I will.” 

‘“‘T will never stand between you and your 
wife, though I would fain hope that she should 
know how true a friend I am. Now we have 
walked here till it is dark, and the sentry will 
think we are taking plans of the place. Are you 
cold ?” 

‘‘T have not thought about the cold.” : 

“Nor have I. We will go down to the inn 
and warm ourselves before the train comes. 
wonder why I should have brought you here to 
tell you my story. Oh, Phineas!” Then she 
threw herself into his arms, and he pressed her 
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to his heart, and kissed first her forehead and 
then her lips. ‘‘It shall never be so again,” she 
said. ‘*I will kill it out of my heart, even though 
I should crucify my body. But it is not my love 
that I will kill) When you are happy, I will be 
happy. When you prosper, I will prosper. When 
you fail, I will fail. When you rise—as you will 
yise—I will rise with you. But I will never 
again feel the pressure of your arm round my 
waist. Here is the gate, and the old guide.—So, 
my friend, you see that we are not lost.” Then 
they walked down the very steep hill to the little 
town below the fortress, and there they remained 
till the evening train came from Prague, and took 
them back to Dresden. 

Two days after this was the day fixed for 
Finn’s departure. On the intermediate day the 
Earl begged for a few minutes’ private conversa- 
tion with him, and the two were closeted together 
for an hour. The Earl, in truth, had little or 
nothing to say. Things had so gone with him 
that he had hardly a will of his own left, and did 
simply that which his daughter directed him to 
do. He pretended to consult Phineas as to the 
expedience of his returning to Saulsby. Did 
Phineas think that his return would be of any 
use to the party? Phineas knew very well that 
the party would not recognize the difference 
whether the Earl lived at Dresden or in London. 
When a man has come to the end of his influence 
as the Earl had done, he is as much a nothing in 
politics as though he had never risen above that 
quantity. The Earl had never risen very high, 
and even Phineas, with all his desire to be civil, 
could not say that the Earl’s presence would ma- 
terially save the interests of the Liberal party. 
He made what most civil excuses he could, and 
suggested that if Lord Brentford should choose 
to return, Lady Laura would very willingly remain 
at Dresden alone. ‘* But why shouldn’t she come 
too?” asked the Earl. And then, with the tar- 
diness of old age, he proposed his little plan. 
‘*Why should she not make an attempt to live 
once more with her husband ?” 

** She never will,” said Phineas. 

** But think how much she loses, ” said the Earl. 

‘*T am quite sure she never will. And I am 
quite sure that she ought not to do so. The 
marriage was a misfortune. As it is, they are 
better apart.” After that the Earl did not dare 
to say another word about his daughter ; but dis- 
cussed his son’s affairs. Did not Phineas think 
that Chiltern might now be induced to go into 
Parliament? ‘* Nothing would make him do 
60,” said Phineas. 

** But he might farm ?” 

**You see he has his hands full.” 

**But other men keep hounds and farm too,” 
said the Earl. 

** But Chiltern is not like other men. He 
gives his whole mind to it, and finds full employ- 
ment. And then he is quite happy, and so is she. 
What more can you want for him? Every body 
respects him.” 

‘*That goes a very great way,” said the Earl. 
Then he thanked Phineas cordially, and felt that 
now as ever he had done his duty by her family. 

There was no renewal of the passionate con- 
versation which had taken place on the ramparts, 
but much of tenderness and of sympathy arose 
from it. Lady Laura took upon herself the tone 
and manners of an elder sister—of a sister very 
much older than her brother—and Phineas sub- 
mitted to them not only gracefully but with de- 
light to himself. He had not thanked her for 
her love when she expressed it, and he did not 
do so afterward. But he accepted it, and bowed 
to it, and recognized it as constituting one of the 
future laws of his life. He was to do nothing of 
importance without her knowledge, and he was 
to be at her command should she at any time 
want assistance in England. ‘‘I suppose I shall 
come back some day,” she said, as they were sit- 
ting together late on the evening before his de- 
parture, . 

**T can not understand why you shouid not do 
sonow. Your father wishes it.” 

‘* He thinks he does; but were he told that he 
was to go to-morrow, or next summer, it would 
fret him. Iam assured that Mr. Kennedy could 
demand my return—by law.” 

** He could not enforce it.” 

“*He would attempt it. I will not go back 
until he consents to my living apart from him. 
And, to tell the truth, I am better here for a while. 
They say that the sick animals always creep some- 
where under cover. I ama sick animal, and now 
that I have crept here I will remain till I am 
stronger. How terribly anxious you must be 
about Tankerville!” 

**T am anxious.” 

**You will telegraph to me at once? You 
will be sure to do that ?” 

“*Of course I will, the moment I know my fate.” 

** And if it goes against you ?” 

**Ah! what then ?” 

**T shall at once write to Barrington Erle. I 
don’t suppose he would do much now for his 
poor cousin, but he can at any rate say what can 
be done. I should bid you come here, only that 
stupid people would say that you were my lover. 
I should not mind, only that he would hear it, 
and I am bound to save him from annoyance. 
Would you not go down to Oswald again ?” 

** With what object ?” 

_ “Because any thing will be better than return- 
ing to Ireland. Why not go down and look aft- 
er Saulsby? It would be a home, and you need 
not tie yourself to it. I will speak to Papa about 
that. But you will get the seat.” 

**T think I shall,” said Phineas. 

“Do; pray do! If I could only get hold of 
that judge by the ears! Do you know what time 
itis? Itis twelve, and your train starts at eight,” 
Then he arose to bid her adieu. ‘‘No,” she 
said; ‘*T shall see you off.” 

“*Indeed you will not. It will be almost night 
when I leave this, and the frost is like iron.” 

‘Neither the night nor the frost wil! Lill me. 





Do you think I will not give you your last break- 
fast? God bless you, dear.” 

And on the following morning she did give him 
his breakfast by candle-light, and went down with 
him to the station. The morning was black, and 
the frost was, as he had said,as hard as iron, but 
she was thoroughly good-humored, and apparent- 
ly happy. ‘‘It has been so much to me to have 
you here that I might tell you every thing,” she 
said. ‘‘ You will understand me now.” 

**T understand, but I know not how to believe,” 
he said. 

** You do believe. You would be worse than 
a Jew if you did not believe me. But you under- 
stand also, I want you to marry, and you must 
tell her allthe truth. If I can, I will love her al- 
most as much asI do you. And if I live to see 
them, I will love your children as dearly as I do 
you. Your children shall be my children, or at 
least one of them shall be mine. You will tell 
me when it is to be.” 

‘* Tf I ever intend such a thing, I will tell you.’ 

** Now, good-by. I shall stand back there till 
the train starts, but do not you notice me. God 
bless you, Phineas.” She held his hand tight 
within her own for some seconds, and looked 
into his face with an unutterable love. Then she 
drew down her veil, and went and stood apart till 
the train had left the platform. 

**He has gone, Papa,” Lady Laura said, as 
she stood afterward by her father’s bedside, 

‘““Has he? Yes; I know he was to go, of 
course. I was very glad to see him, Laura.” 

**So was I, Papa—very glad indeed. What- 
ever happens to him, we must never lose sight of 
him again.” 

‘* We shall hear of him, of course, if he is in 
the House.” 

** Whether he is in the House or out of it, we 
must hear of him. While we have aught, he 
must never want.” The Earl stared at his 
daughter. The Earl was a man of large pos- 
sessions, and did not as yet understand that he 
was to be called upon to share them with Phineas 
Finn. ‘‘I know, Papa, you will never think ill 
of me.” 

‘* Never, my dear.” 

‘**T have sworn that I will be a sister to that 
man, and I will keep my oath.” 

‘*T know you are a very good sister to Chil- 
tern,” said the Earl. Lady Laura had at one 
time appropriated her whole fortune, which had 
been large, to the payment of her brother's debts. 
The money had been returned, and had gone to 
her husband. Lord Brentford now supposed that 
she intended at some future time to pay the debts 
of Phineas Finn. 


” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
‘*] HAVE GOT THE SEAT.” 


Wuewn Phineas returned to London, the au- 
tumn session, though it had been carried on so 
near to Christmas as to make many members 
very unhappy, had already been over for a fort- 
night. Mr. Daubeny had played his game with 
consummate skill to the last. He had brought in 
no bill, but had stated his intention of doing so 
early in the following session. He had, he said, 
of course been aware from the first that it would 
have been quite impossible to carry such a meas- 
ure as that proposed during the few weeks in 
which it had been possible for them to sit be- 
tween the convening of Parliament and the 
Christmas holidays; but he thought that it was 
expedient that the proposition should be named 
to the House and ventilated as it had been, so 
that members on both sides might be induced to 
give their most studious attention to the subject 
before a measure, which must be so momentous, 
should be proposed to them. As had happened, 
the unforeseen division to which the House had 
been pressed on the Address had proved that 
the majority of the House was in favor of the 
great reform which it was the object of his am- 
bition to complete. ‘They were aware that they 
had been assembled at a somewhat unusual and 
inconvenient period of the year, because the serv- 
ice of the country had demanded that certain 
money bills should be passed. He, however, re- 
joiced greatly that this earliest opportunity had 
been afforded to him of explaining the inventions 
of the Government with which he had the honor 
of being connected. In answer to this there arose 
a perfect torrent of almost vituperative antago- 
nism from the opposite side of the House. Did 
the Right Honorable gentleman dare to say that 
the question had been ventilated in the country, 
when it had never been broached by him or any 
of his followers till after the general election had 
been completed ? Was it not notorious to the 
country that the first hint of it had been given 
when the Right Honorable gentleman was elect- 
ed for East Barsetshire, and was it not equally 
notorious that that election had been so arranged 
that the marvelous proposition of the Right Hon- 
orable gentleman should not be known even to 
his own party till there remained no possibility 
of the expression of any condemnation from the 
hustings? It might be that the Right Honor- 
able could so rule his own followers in that 
House as to carry them with him even in a mat- 
ter so absolutely opposite to their own most cher- 
ished convictions. It certainly seemed that he 
had succeeded in doing so for the present. But 
would any one believe that he would have car- 
ried the country had he dared to face the coun- 
try with such a measure in his hands? Venti- 
lation, indeed! He had not dared to ventilate 
his proposition. He had used this short session 
in order that he might keep his clutch fastened 
on power, and in doing so was indifferent alike 
to the Constitution, to his party, and to the coun- 
try. Harder words had never been spoken in the 
House than were uttered on this occasion. But 
the Minister was successful. He had been sup- 
ported on the Address; and he went home to 
East Barsetshire at Christmas, perhaps with 





some little fear of the parsons around him, but 
with a full conviction that he would at least car- 
ry the second reading of his bill. 

London was more than usually full and busy 
this year immediately after Christmas. It seem- 
ed as though it were admitted by all the Liberal 
party generally that the sadness of the occasion 
ought to rob the season of its usual festivities, 
Who could eat mince-pies or think of twelfth- 
night while so terribly wicked a scheme was-in 
progress for keeping the real majority out in the 
cold? It was the injustice of the thing that 
rankled so deeply—that, and a sense of inferior- 
ity to the cleverness displayed by Mr. Daubeny ! 
It was as when a player is checkmated by some 
audacious combination of two pawns and a knight, 
such being all the remaining forces of the victo- 
rious adversary, when the beaten man has two 
castles and a queen upon the board. It was, in- 
deed, worse than this—for the adversary had 
appropriated to his own use the castles and the 
queen of the unhappy vanquished one. This 
Church Reform was the legitimate property of 
the Liberals, and had not been as yet used by 
them only because they had felt it right to keep 
in the background for some future great occa- 
sion so great and so valuable a piece of ord- 
nance, It was theirs so safely that they could 
afford to bide their time. And then—so they all 
said, and so some of them believed—the country 
was not ready for so great a measure. It must 
come; but there must be tenderness in the mode 
of producing it. The parsons must be respected, 
and the great Church-of-England feeling of the 
people must be considered with affectionate re- 
gard. Even the most rabid Dissenter would 
hardly wish to see a structure so nearly divine 
attacked and destroyed by rude hands. With 
grave and slow and sober earnestness, with lov- 
ing touches and soft caressing manipulation, let 
the beautiful old Church be laid to its rest, as 
something too exquisite, too lovely, too refined 
for the present rough manners of the world! 
Such were the ideas as to Church Reform of the 
leading Liberals of the day ; and now this man, 
without even a majority to back him, this auda- 
cious Cagliostro among statesmen, this destruc- 
tive leader of all declared Conservatives, had 
come forward without a moment's warning, and 
pretended that he would do the thing out of 
hand! Men knew that it had tobedone. The 
country had begun to perceive that the old Es- 
tablishment must fall; and, knowing this, would 
not the liberal backbone of Great Britain per- 
ceive the enormity of this Cagliostro’s wicked- 
ness—and rise against him and bury him beneath 
its scorn as it ought to do? ‘This was the feel- 
ing that made a real Christmas impossible to 
Messrs. Ratler and Bonteen. 

**The one thing incredible to me,” said Mr. 
Ratler, ‘‘ is that Englishmen should be so mean.”’ 
He was alluding to the Conservatives who had 
shown their intention of supporting Mr. Daube- 
ny, and whom he accused of doing so, simply 
with a view to power and patronage, without 
any regard to their own consistency or to the 
welfare of the country. Mr. Ratler probably did 
not correctly read the minds of the men whom 
he was accusing, and did not perceive, as he 
should have done with his experience, how little 
there was among them of cemented action. ‘To 
defend the Church was a duty to each of them ; 
but then so also was it a duty to support his 
party. And each one could see his way to the 
one duty, whereas the other was vague, and too 
probably ultimately impossible. If it were proper 
to throw off the incubus of their conqueror’s au- 
thority, surely some wise and great and bold 
man would get up and so declare. Some junto 
of wise men of the party would settle that he 
should be deposed. But where were they to look 
for the wise and bold men? where even for the 
junto? Of whom did the party consist? Of 
honest, chivalrous, and enthusiastic men, but 
mainly of men who were idle, and unable to take 
upon their own shoulders the responsibility of 
real work. Their leaders had been selected from 
the outside—clever, eager, pushing men, but of 
late had been hardly selected from among them- 
selves. As used to be the case with Italian 
Powers, they intrusted their cause to mercenary 
foreign generals, soldiers of fortune, who carried 
their good swords whither they were wanted ; 
and, as of old, the leaders were ever ready to 
fight, but would themselves declare what should 
and what should not be the casus belli. There 
was not so much meanness as Mr. Ratler sup- 
posed in the Conservative ranks, but very much 
more unhappiness. Would it not be better to go 
home and live at the family park all the year 
round, and hunt, and attend Quarter Sessions, 
and be able to declare morning and evening 
with a clear conscience that the country was go- 
ing to the dogs? Such was the mental working 
of many a Conservative who supported Mr. 
Daubeny on this occasion. 

At the instance of Lady Laura, Phineas called 
upon the Duke of St. Bungay soon after his re- 
turn, and was very kindly received by his Grace. 
In former days, when there were Whigs instead 
of Liberals, it was almost.a rule of political life 
that all leading Whigs should be uncles, brothers- 
in-law, or cousins to each other. This was pleas- 
ant, and gave great consistency to the party; 
but the system has now gone out of vogue. 
There remains of it, however, some traces, so 
that among the nobler born Liberals of the day 
there is still a good deal of agreeable family con- 
nection. In this way the St. Bungay Fitz~How- 
ards were related to the Mildmays and Stand- 
ishes, and such a man as Barrington Erle was 
sure to be cousin to all of them. Lady Laura 
had thus only sent her friend to a relation of her 
own, and as the Duke and Phineas had been in 
the same Government, his Grace was glad enough 
to receive the returning aspirant. Of course 
there was something said at first as to the life 
of the Earl at Dresden. The Duke recollected 
the occasion of such banishment, aud shook his 








head ; and attempted to look unhappy when the 
wretched condition of Mr. Kennedy was reported 
to him. But he was essentially a happy man, 
and shook off the gloom at once when Phineas 
spoke of politics, ‘* So you are coming back to 
us, Mr. Finn ?” 

** They tell me I may perhaps get the seat.” 

“‘T am heartily glad, for you were very useful, 
I remember how Cantrip almost cried when he 
told me you were going to leave him. He had 
been rather put upon, I fancy, before.” 

**There was perhaps something in that, your 
Grace.” 

** There will be nothing to return to now be- 
yond barren honors.” 

** Not for a while.” 

** Not for a long while,” said the Duke—“ for 
a long while, that is, as candidates for office re- 
gard time. Mr. Daubeny will be safe for this 


session at least. { doubt whether he will really 
attempt to carry his measure this year. He will 
bring it forward, and after the late division he 


must get his second reading. He will then 
break down gracefully in Committee, and de- 
clare that the importance of the interests con- 
cerned demands further inquiry. It wasn’t a 
thing to be done in one year.” 

** Why should he do it at all ?” asked Phineas, 

‘* That's what every body asks, but the answer 
seems to be so plain! Because he can doit, and 
we can’t. He will get from our side much sup- 
port, and we should get none from his.” 

‘* There is something to me sickening in their 
dishonesty,” said Phineas, energetically. 

**The country has the advantage; and J don’t 
know that they are dishonest. Ought we to come 
to a dead lock in legislation in order that parties 
might fight out their battle till one had killed 
the other?” 

**T don’t think a man should support a meas- 
ure which he believes to be destructive.” 

** He doesn’t believe it to be destructive. The 
belief is theoretic—or not even quite that, It is 
hardly more than romantic. As long as acres 
are dear, and he can retain those belonging to 
him, the country gentleman will never really be- 
lieve his country to be in danger. It is the same 
with commerce. As long as the Three per Cents. 
do not really mean Four per Cent.—I may say 
as long as they don’t mean Five per Cent.—the 
country will be rich, though every one should 
swear that it be ruined.” 

‘** I'm very glad, at the same time, that I don't 
call myself a Conservative,” said Phineas. 

‘** That shows how disinterested you are, as you 
certainly would be in office. Good-by. Come 
and see the Duchess when she comes to town. 
And if you’ve nothing better to do, give us a day 
or two at Longroyston at Easter.” Now Long- 
royston was the Duke’s well-known country-seat, 
at which Whig hospitality had been dispensed 
with a lavish hand for two centuries. 

On the 20th January Phineas traveled down 
to Tankerville again in obedience to a summons 
served upon him at the instance of the judge who 
was to try his petition against Browborough. It 
was the special and somewhat unusual nature of 
this petition that the complainants not only sought 
to oust the sitting member, but also to give the 
seat to the late unsuccessful candidate. There 
was to be a scrutiny, by which, if it should be 
successful, so great a number of votes would be 
deducted from those polled on behalf of the un- 
fortunate Mr. Browborough as to leave a major- 
ity for his opponent, with the additional disagree- 
able obligation upon him of paying the cost of 
the transaction by which he would thus lose his 
seat, Mr. Browborough, no doubt, looked upon 
the whole thing with the greatest disgust. He 
thought that a battle when once won should be 
regarded as over till the occasion should come 
for another battle. He had spent his money like 
a gentleman, and hated these mean ways. No 
one could ever say that he had ever petitioned. 
That was his way of looking at it. ‘That Shib- 
boleth of his as to the prospects of England and 
the Church of her people had, no doubt, made 
the House less agreeable to him during the last 
short session than usual; but he had stuck to his 
party, and voted with Mr. Daubeny on the Ad- 
dress—tne obligation for such vote having incon- 
veniently pressed itself upon hira before the pres- 
entation of the petition had been formally com- 
pleted. He had always stuck to his party. It 
was the pride of his life that he had been true 
and consistent. He also was summoned to Tan- 
kerville, and he was forced to go, although he 
knew that the Shibboleth would be thrown in his 
teeth. 

Mr. Browborough spent two or three very un- 
comfortable days at Tankerville, whereas Phineas 
was triumphant. There were worse things in 
store for poor Mr. Browborough than his repu- 
diated Shibboleth, or even than his lost seat. 
Mr. Ruddles, acting with wondrous energy, suc- 
ceeded in knocking off the necessary votes, and 
succeeded also in proving that these votes were 
void by reason of gross bribery. He astonished 
Phineas by the cool effrontery with which he took 
credit to himself for not having purchased votes 
in the Fallgate on the Liberal side, but Phineas 
was too wise to remind him that he himself had 
hinted at one time that it would be well to lay 
out a little money in that way. No one at the 
present moment was more clear than was Rud- 
dies as to the necessity of purity at elections, 
Not a penny had been misspent by the Finnites. 
A vote or two from their score was knocked off 
on grounds which did not touch the candidate 
or his agents. One man had personated a vote, 
but this appeared to have been done at the insti- 
gation of some very cunning Browborough parti- 
san. Another man had been wrongly described. 
This, however, amounted to nothing. Phineas 
Finn was seated for the borough, and the judge 
declared his purpose of recommending the House 
of Commons to issue a commission with refer- 
ence to the expediency of instituting a prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Browborough left the town in great 
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h had been done for him, it was 


that, as so mu 
hoped that he would now open his pockets on 
hoy " ‘ 

behalf of the charities of the town. ‘*‘ Gentle- 


men,” said Phineas to one or two of the leading 
Liberals, ‘‘it is as well that you should know at 
once that I am a very poor man.”. The leading 
ils made wry faces, but Phineas was mem- 


e borough. 





[he moment that the decision was announced, 
Phineas, shaking off for the time’ his congratu- 
lat friends, hurried to the post-office, and sent 
his message to Lady Laura Standish at Dresden : 


‘*} have got the seat.” He was almost ashamed 
mself as the telegraph boy looked up at him 








when he gave in the words, but this was a task 
which he could not’ have intrusted to any one 
‘ He almost thought that this was, in truth, 
the proudest and happiest moment of his life. 
s ild so thoroughly enjoy his triumph, would 
receive from it such great and unselfish joy, that 


st wished that he could have taken the 
» himself. Surely, had he done so, there 
have been fit occasion for another em- 





; again a member of the British House 
of Commons—was again in possession of that 

ivilege for which he had never ceased to sigh 
ince the moment in which he lost it. A drunk- 
rd or a gambler may be weaned from his ways, 
ta politician. ‘To have been in the House 

nd not to be there was, to such a one as Phineas 
Finn, necessarily a state of discontent. But now 
he had worked his way up again, and he was de- 

mined that no fears for the future should har- 
ass him. He would give his heart and soul to 
the work while his money lasted. It would sure- 
ly last him for the session. He was all alone in 
the world, and would trust to the chapter of acci- 
the future. 
i knew a fellow with such luck as 
’ said Barrington Erle to him on his re- 
turn to London. ‘*A seat always drops into 
your mouth when the circumstances seem to be 
most forlorn.” 
[ have been lucky, certainly.” 

‘* My cousin, Laura Kennedy, has been writing 
to me about you.” 

‘I went over to see them, you know.” 

‘So I heard. She talks some nonsense about 
the Earl being willing to do any thing for you. 
What could the Ear! do? He has no more in- 
fluence in the Loughton borough than I have. 
All that kind of thing is clean done for—with 

r two exceptions. We got much better men 
iile it lasted than we do now.” 

‘I should doubt that.” 

‘‘We did—much truer man—men who went 

1ighter. By-the-bye, Phineas, we must have 

» tricks on this Church matter. We mean to 
) all we can to throw out the second reading.” 

‘You know what I said at the hustings.” 

‘‘})— the hustings. I know what Browbor- 
yugh said, and Browborough voted like a man 

i his party. You were against the Church 
it the hustings, and he was for it. You will vote 
just the other way. There will be a little con- 

1, but the people of lankerville will never 
remember the particulars.” 

‘*T don’t know that I can do that.” 

‘By Heavens, if yon don’t, you shall never 
more be officer of ours—though Laura Kennedy 
should cry her eyes out!” 


but n 








CHAPTER XIV. 
TRUMPETON WOOD. 


In the mean time the hunting season was go- 
yn in the Brake country with checkered suc- 
Chere had arisen the great Trumpeton 
sstion, about which the sporting world 
med to hear so much for the next twelve 
ths—-and Lord Chiltern was in an unhappy 
i f mind. ‘Trumpeton Wood belonged to 
that old friend of ours, the Duke of Omnium, 
had now almost fallen into second child- 
\. It was quite out of the question that the 
» should himself interfere in such a matter, 
yw any thing about it; but Lord Chiltern, 
vith headstrong resolution, had persisted in writ- 
ing to the Duke himself. Foxes had always hith- 
erto been preserved in ‘Trumpeton Wood, and the 
earths had always been stopped on receipt of 
due notice by the keepers. During the cubbing 
season there had arisen quarrels. The keepers 
complained that no effort was made to kill the 
foxes. Lord Chiltern swore that the earths were 
not stopped. Then there came tidings of a ter- 
rible calamity, A dying fox, with a trap to its 
pad, was found in the outskirts of the Wood, and 
Lord Chiltern wrote to the Duke. He drew the 
Wood in regular course before any answer could 
be received; and three of his hounds picked up 
poison, and died beneath his eyes. He wrote to 
the Duke again—a cutting letter; and then came 
from the Duke’s man of business, Mr. Fothergill, 
. very short reply, which Lord Chiltern regard- 
ed as aninsult. Hitherto the affair had not got 
into the sporting papers, and was simply a mat- 
ter of angry discussion at every meet in the 
neighboring counties. Lord Chiltern was very 
full of wrath, and always looked as though he 
lesired to avenge those poor hounds on the 
Duke and all belonging to him. To a Master 
f Hounds the poisoning of one of his pack is 
murder of the deepest dye. There probably 
vel a Master who in his heart of hearts 
would not think it right that a detected culprit 
should be hung for such an offense. And most 
Masters would go further than this, and declare 
that in the absence of such detection the owner 
of the covert in which the poison had been pick- 
ed up should be held to be responsible. In this 
instance the condition of ownership was unfor- 
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tunate. The Duke himself was old, feeble, and 
almost imbecile. He had never been eminent as 
a sportsman; but, in a not energetic manner, 
he had endeavored to do his duty by the coun- 
try. His heir, Plantagenet Palliser, was sim- 
ply a statesman, who, as regarded himself, had 
never a day to spare for amusement, and who, 
in reference to sport, had unfortunate fantas- 
tic notions that pheasants and rabbits destroy- 
ed crops, and that foxes were injurious to old 
women’s poultry. He, however, was not the 
owner, and had refused to interfere. There 
had been family quarrels, too, adverse to the 
sporting interests of the younger Palliser scions, 
so that the shooting of this wood had drifted 
into the hands of Mr. Fothergill and his friends. 
Now Lord Chiltern had settled it in his own 
mind that the hounds had been poisoned, if not 
in compliance with Mr. Fothergill’s orders, at 
any rate in furtherance of his wishes, and, could 
he have had his way, he certainly would have 
sent Mr. Fothergill to the gallows. Now Miss 
Palliser, who was still staying at Lord Chiltern’s 
house, was niece to the old Duke, and first cous- 
in to the heir. ‘* They are nothing to me,” she 
said once, when Lord Chiltern had attempted to 
apologize for the abuse he was heaping on her 
relatives. ‘‘I haven't seen the Duke since I 
was a little child, and I shouldn’t know my 
cousin were I to meet him.” 

‘*So much the more gracious is your condi- 
tion,” said Lady Chiltern—‘“‘ at any rate in Os- 
wald’s estimation.” 

‘*T know them, and once spent a couple of 
days at Matching with them,” said Lord Chil- 
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body to hateme. What are you going to do about 
Phineas Finn ?” 

‘‘T have asked him to come on the Ist and 
stay till Parliament meets.” 

** And is that woman coming ?” 

‘‘ There are two or three women coming.” 

‘* She with the German name, whom you made 
me dine with in Park Lane ?” 

‘* Madame Max Goesler is coming. She brings 
her own horses, and they will stand at Doggett’s.”” 

‘*They can’t stand here, for there is not a stall.” 

‘*T am so sorry that my poor little fellow 
should incommode you,” said Miss Palliser. 

** You're a licensed offender—though, upon my 
honor, I don’t know whether I ought to give a 
feed of oats to any one having a connection with 
Trumpeton Wood. And what is Phineas to 


| ride ?” 





‘‘ He shall ride my horses,” said Lady Chil- 
tern, whose present condition in life rendered 
hunting inopportune to her. 

‘* Neither of them would carry himamile. He 
wants about as good an animal as you can put 
him upon. I don’t know what I’m to do. It’s 
all very well for Laura to say that he must be 
mounted.” 

‘*You wouldn’t refuse to give Mr. Finn a 
mount!” said Lady Chiltern, almost with dismay. 

‘“*I’d give him my right hand to ride, only it 
wouldn't carry him. Ican’t make horses. Harry 
brought home that brown mare on Tuesday with 
an ovetreach that she won’t get over this season. 
What the deuce they do with their horses to 
knock them about so I can't understand. I've 
killed horses in my time, and ridden them to a 
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tern. ‘‘The Duke is an old fool, who always 
gave himself greater airs than any other man in 
England—and as far as I can see, with less to ex- 
cuse them. As for Planty Pall, he and I belong 
so essentially to different orders of things that we 
can hardly be reckoned as being both men.” 

** And which is the man, Lord Chiltern ?” 

‘* Whichever you please, my dear; only not 
both. Doggett was over there yesterday, and 
found three separate traps.”’ 

‘* What did he do with the traps?” said Lady 
Chiltern. 

**T wasn't fool enough to ask him, but I don't 
in the least doubt that he threw them into the 
water—or that he'd throw Palliser there too if 
he could get hold of him. As for taking the 
hounds to Trumpeton again, I wouldn't do it 
if there were not another covert in the country.” 

‘*Then leave it so, and have done with it,” 
said his wife. ‘‘I wouldn’t fret as you do for 
what another man did with his own property, for 
all the foxes in England.” 

“That is because you understand nothing of 
hunting, my dear. A man’s property is his own 
in one sense, but isn’t his own in another. A 
man can't do what he likes with his coverts.” 

‘** He can cut them down.” 

** But he can’t let another pack hunt them, 
and he can’t hunt them himself. If he’s in a 
hunting county he is bound to preserve foxes.” 

‘* What binds him, Oswald? A man can’t be 
bound without a penalty.” 

‘*T should think it penalty enough for every 





stand-still, but I never bruised them and battered 
them about as these fellows do.” 

**Then I'd better write to Mr. Finn, and tell 
him,” said Lady Chiltern, very gravely. 

‘Oh, Phineas Finn!” said Lord Chiltern; 

*foh, Phineas Finn! what a pity it was that you 
and I didn’t see the matter out when we stood 
opposite to each other on the sands at Blanken- 
berg!” 
‘*Oswald,” said his wife, getting up, and put- 
ting her arm over his shoulder, ‘‘ you know you 
would give your best horse to Mr. Finn, as long 
as he chose to stay here, though you rode upon a 
donkey yourself.” 

**T know that if I didn’t, you would,” said 
Lord Chiltern. And so that matter was set- 
tled. 

At night, when they were alone together, there 
was further discussion as to the visitors who were 
coming to Harrington Hall. ‘‘Is Gerard Maule 
to come back ?” asked the husband. 

**T have asked him. He left his horses at 
Doggett’s, you know.” 

**T didn’t know.” 

“*T certainly told you, Oswald. Do you object 
to his coming? You can’t really mean that you 
care about his riding ?” 

**Ttisn't that. You must have some whipping- 
post, and he’s as good as another. But he shilly- 
shallies about that girl. I hate all that stuff like 
poison.” 

‘* All men are not se—abrupt, shall I say ?—as 
you were. 
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‘* T had something to say, and I said it. When 
I had said it a dozen times, I got to have it be- 
lieved. He doesn’t say it as though he meant to 
have it believed.” 

‘* You were always in earnest, Oswald.” 

“*T was.” 

“*To the extent of the three minutes which 
you allowed yourself. It sufficed, however, did 
it not? You are glad you persevered ?” 

‘* What fools women are.” 

‘*Never mind that. Say you are glad. I like 
you to tell me so. Let me be a fool if I will.” 

‘* What made you so obstinate ?” 

‘*T don’t know. I never could tell. It wasn't 
that I didn’t dote upon you, and think about you, 
and feel quite sure that there never could be any 
other one than you.” 

“‘T’ve no doubt it was all right ; only you very 
nearly made me shoot a fellow, and now I've got 
to find horses for him. I wonder whether he 
could ride Dandolo ?” 

**Don’t put him up on any thing very hard.” 

‘*Why not? His wife is dead, and he hasn’t 
got a child, nor yet an acre of property. I don't 
know who is entitled to break his neck if he is 
not. And Dandolo is as good a horse as there 
is in the stable, if you can once get him to go. 
Mind, I have to start to-morrow at nine, for it’s 
all eighteen miles.” And so the Master of the 
Brake Hounds took himself to his repose. 

Lady Laura Kennedy had written to Barring- 
ton Erle respecting her friend’s political inter- 
ests, and to her sister-in-law, Lady Chiltern, as 
to his social comfort. She could not bear to 
think that he should be left alone in London till 
Parliament should meet, and had therefore ap- 
pealed to Lady Chiltern as to the memory of 
many past events. The appeal had been un- 
necessary and superfluous. It can not be said 
that Phineas and his affairs were matters of as 
close an interest to Lady Chiltern or to Lady 
Laura. 

If any woman loved her husband beyond all 
things, Lord Chiltern’s wife did, and ever had 
done so. But there had been a tenderness in 
regard to the young Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment, which Violet Effingham had in old days 
shared with Lady Laura, and which made her 
now think that all good things should be done 
for him. She believed him to be addicted to 
hunting, and therefore horses must be provided 
for him. He was a widower, and she remem- 
bered of old that he was fond of pretty women, 
and she knew that in coming days he might 
probably want money; and therefore she had 
asked Madame Max Goesler to spend a fortnight 
at Harrington Hall. Madame Max Goesler and 
Phineas Finn had been acquainted before, as 
Lady Chiltern was well aware. But perhaps 
Lady Chiltern, when she summoned Madame 
Max into the country, did not know how close 
the acquaintance had been. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








* THE NORWEGIAN COAST. 


THE coast scenery is very grand. The innu- 
merable islands, among which the steamer slowly 
winds its devious course, some covered with pine 
and fir thickly growing in their own interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of luxuriance, some bare as 
the surface of a turnpike road, so far as herbage 
is concerned, and smooth as the top of a mile- 
stone; some well-shapen and habitable-looking 
islets enough, others as gaunt and grim and mis- 
shapen as chips from a Titanic stone-yard or 
embryo elements of chaos, which seem never to 
have been worthy of admittance even to the pri- 
mary condition of the world which preceded the 
division of land and water ; the vast cliffs rising 
like mighty fortresses high above, here sloping far 
away at an angle up which a careful goat might 
possibly scramble, there rising with a perpendicu- 
lar abruptness from the water which would make 
the soul of a bricklayer’s laborer fail within him, 
or cause a qualm in the breast of the boldest 
reefer; the rich green of the sea that laves the 
solid rocks, and moans in its restlessness among 
the crannies and caverns that abound; the ma- 
jestic wildness and grandeur of the whole scene— 
all these combine in producing an effect which 
almost inspires with awe the mind that is unac- 
customed to view nature in her wildest and most 
pristine state. In parts the steamer seems in- 
volved in a rocky labyrinth from which extrica- 
tion is hopeless, her bow running directly on to 
a huge rock, to retreat from which would involve 
a sudden concussion to her stern, which nearly 
approaches a similar obstruction behind, while 
on either hand the rocks jut out so boldly and 
abruptly as to be but a few paces from the ves- 
sel’s side. In a moment the scene changes, and 
we glide round an angle into a broad bay or a 
vast reach of water, with the rocks far on the one 
hand, while on the other the surging sea stretches 
beyond the limit of vision, and the misty horizon 
almost blends with the wave-tops that dance and 
leap and perpetually agitate. ‘The mighty cliffs, 
bare as a house wall, in some parts rise to a 
height of 2000 feet sheer from the water, their 
summits, far above, torn and riven into gaps and 
chasms; then they slope down again to mere 
rocks, which form a bleak and barren foreground 
to a picture whose distance is made up of snow- 
capped hills and dark frowning forests of the 
everlasting pine-trees. For wild, majestic coast 
scenery this rocky Norwegian shore is perhaps 
unsurpassed by any thing the world knows. Seen 
in the clear evening atmosphere, when the warm 
tints thrown up by the sun mellow the distance 
into a deep purple with rich orange over the ho- 
rizon, and paint the sky, ‘n vivid crimson, this 
coast must be surpassim, y magnificent. The 
great charm of Scandinavian scenery is undoubt- 
edly the wondrous beauty which the setting sun 
lends to the landscape, and the brilliant magnifi- 
cence that the sky assumes when the great orb 
has vanished below the horizon. 








